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LECTURES ON THE SHORTER CATE- 
CHISM OF THE WESTMINSTER AS- 
SEMBLY OF DIVINES-—-ADDRESSED 
TO YOUTH. 

LECTURE LX, 


Having shown in the last lecture 
what every sin deserves, we are now 
to consider, that “to escape the 
wrath and curse of God due to us 
for sin, God requireth of us faith in 
Jesus Christ, repentance unto life, 
with a diligent use of all the out- 
ward means whereby Christ com- 
municateth to us the benefits of re- 
demption.”°—Much that is contain- 
ed in this answer of our Catechism, 
we shall have occasion to treat of 
hereafter under separate proposi- 
tions, which therefore we shall en- 
deavour not to anticipate. Several 
ideas of importance, however, which 
appropriately belong tothe position 
now before us, will demand your 
present attention— 

I. The first is, that there is an “ es- 
cape,” which may be made from the 
wrath and curse of God. It is too 
little recollected, that for the possi- 
bility of such an escape we are en- 
tirely indebted to the sovereign 
grace and mercy of the Deity. You 
know that for the angels “ who kept 
not their first estate,” no way of es- 
cape was provided or possible—they 
were immediately consigned to un- 
avoidable, hopeless, and endless 
perdition: and God was under no 
obligation to deal in a different 
manner with our fallen race. He 
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would have done us no injustice, if 
he had treated us just as he did 
“the angels that sinned.” But in 
his boundless love and compassion, 
he has provided for us a Saviour, 
and through him a way of escape. 
Farther—The very word escape, 
suggests two other important ideas. 
One is, that this word is never ap- 
plied to any but to those who are in 
a state of peril or danger. Wehave 
seen in what an awfully perilous 
condition man was placed by his 
original apostacy, and how the di- 
vine benevolence has opened a wa 
of deliverance. Butit is not enoug 
that the way should be opened—it 
must be used; it must be entered 
and pursued, till it leads to arefuge 
of perfect safety. Every unregene- 
rate sinner is still in a state of the 
most awful peril. Believe it, belov- 
ed youth, if any one of you who is 
not yet reconciled to God through 
Jesus Christ should have his eyes 
opened at once, to see all the dan- 
ger of his condition, it would make 
him tremble. Awakened sinners, 
who get only an imperfect view of 
their fearful condition, do often 
tremble ; and the only reason why 
any wonder that they do so is, he- 
cause they themselves are blind. 
The other idea suggested by the 
word escape is, a en from the 
impending evil. He who escapes 
hastens away, with all possible 
speed, from the peril which threat- 


ens to destroy him. Now this inti- 
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mates the duty which a regard to 
their own best interest, as well as to 
the command of God, enjoins on all 
unsanctified sinners. ‘They ought 
not to remain at ease for a single 
moment, in a situation in which 
they are constantly exposed to re- 
mediless misery. Hence we read 
of “fleeing from the wrath to 
come.” Hence the anxious demand 
of the convicted Jews, on the day 
of Pentecost, for immediate direc- 
tion, “Men and brethren, what 
shall we do?”—and of the trem- 
bling jailer at Philippi-—* Sirs, 
what must I do to be saved?” De- 
lay is pleaded by unawakened sin- 
ners under the gospel, and it de- 
stroys them by tens of thousands ; 
but no sinner who has his eyes open- 
ed on the danger of an impenitent 
state, ever pleads fordelay. Heis 
all alive to make his escape from 
the brink of final perdition: and 


_-would to God, my dear youth, that 


every one of you, not yet savingly 
interested in the redemption of 
Christ, were in this very state of 
mind. You would then listen with 
all earnestness, to what I am still to 
state from the answer of the Cate- 
chism now before us—which is 

II. That means are tobe employed, 
in making an escape from the “wrath 
and curse of God due to us for sin.” 
These means are of two kinds, in- 
ward and outward. The outward 
means are to be particularly consi- 
dered hereafter; the inward means 
are those that claim our special at- 
tention in the present lecture. 
They are “faith in Jesus Christ 
and repentance unto life”—called 
inward means, because they are 
acts or exercises which take place 
entirely within the mind. When 
these, however, are called the means 
of escaping the divine displeasure, it 
is of the highest importance to under- 
stand and remember, that they are 
not the meritorious cause of the re- 
conciliation of God to the offending 
sinner. ‘The merits of the Lord Jesus 
Christ—his finished righteousness 
and prevalent intercession—are 





alone the meritorious consideration, 
on which pardon, justification, and 
eternal life, are granted to any of 
our guilty race. You will under- 
stand how faith and repentance 
operate as means of salvation, if you 
consider attentively, that none will 
be admitted to heaven, but those who 
are at once entitled to its ineffable 
bliss, and qualified to enjoy it; and 
that it is by faith and repentance 
that both the title and the qualifi- 
cation are obtained. The nature of 
these graces are to be particularly 
explained, in discussing the next 
answer of the Catechism. In the 
mean time, it may be sufficient to 
observe, that faith is exclusively the 
grace by which the believing sinner 
becomes connected and identified 
with the Saviour, and of course in- 
terested in all the benefits of his 
great redemption; and thus gains 
a title to those celestial mansions 
which the glorified Head of the re- 
deemed has promised to all the 
members of his mystical body, and 
which he has gone to prepare for 
them. Repentance, at the same time 
—for faith and repentance always 
take place together--breaks the pow- 
er of sin in the soul, turns the whole 
bias or current of its affections from 
sin to holiness; and thus the dispo- 
sition is implanted and cherished, 
which, when perfected in the article 
of death, qualifies it for partaking 
in all the holy exercises and enjoy- 
ments of the heavenly state. It is 
in this way, and this only, that faith 
and repentance are means of salva- 
tion: and till it can be proved that 
there is merit in the acceptance, b 

a perishing individual, of offered life 
and happiness which he has a thou- 
sand times forfeited; and merit in 
ceasing to hate, and beginning to 
love, what is supremely amiable and 
excellent—it can never be shown 
that faith and repentance are meri- 
torious acts: for faith is really and 
summarily nothing more than the 
acceptance, by a perishing sinner, 
of spiritual and eternal life and hap- 
piness, procured for him and offer- 
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ed to him, without money and with- 
out price, by the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
and repentance is in effect nothing 
more than ceasing to hate, and be- 
ginning to love supremely, the ever 
blessed God, the source and sum of 
all that is excellent and lovely. 
But although excluded from all 
merit, in the matter of the sinner’s 
escape from the wrath and curse of 
God, you perceive that faith and re- 
pentance are essential means to be 
used in effecting this escape. ‘There- 
fore, 

III. God requires sinners to make 
use of these means—he requires 
of them faith in Jesus Christ and re- 
pentance unto life. Here arises the 
question—and we shall meet it at 
once—how can God require faith 
and repentance of the sinner, when 
he is utterly insufficient of himself 
to exercise either?—when we are 
expressly told that faith “is not of 
ourselves, it is the gift of God ;’* 
and that Christ is “ exalted to give 
repentance to Israel and the forgive- 
ness of sin??? I do think my young 
friends that this subject has been 
greatly perplexed and darkened b 
metaphysical speculations—* sci- 
ence falsely so called.” Cannot 
even a child understand that his fa- 
ther may equitably and reasonably 
require of him the performance of a 
duty, which he cannot perform with- 
out assistance—provided the father 
makes ready for him all the assist- 
ance he needs, tells him of it, and 
tells him he must ask for it, and pro- 


* That faith is directly spoken of in this 
passage as the gift of God, is the opinion 
of the best commentators and criticks— 
Doddridge, in a note on the passage, has 
vindicated this construction beyond rea- 
sonable controversy. But even the other 
construction, which makesthe whole gra- 
cious constitution of God the direct object 
of the apostle’s declaration, does not at all 
invalidate the assertion in the lecture. 
For no one will deny that saving faith is 
a very important part of that constitution : 
and, if the whole be the gift of God, then 
certainly this part with the rest. Butthe 
same truth is clearly taught in other pas- 
sages—see the references in Scott’s Fa- 
mily Bible, 
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mises, if he suitably asks, he shall 
not fail to receive it; and warns 
him, too, not to think he can do the 
commanded duty without the pro- 
vided help, and forbids him so much 
as to attempt it by his own unassist- 
ed exertions. Now this is the very 
case before us. It isa solemn and 
important truth, which ought never 
to be disguised or forgotten, that 
we are utterly unable, by our own 
unassisted powers, either to believe 
or repent, to the saving of our souls. 
“No man,” said the Saviour, “ can 
come to me, except the Father which 
hath sent me draw him—without me 
ye can do nothing.” And the in- 
spired apostle of the Gentiles says, 
“ work out your own salvation with 
fear and trembling, for it is God 
that worketh in you both to will and 
to do of his good pleasure.” Yes, 
and if it had not been the office of 
the Holy Ghost, in the economy of 
our salvation, to work faith and re- 
pentance in the sinful human soul, 
we have no reason to believe that 
God would ever have commanded 
any sinner either to believe or to 
repent—for God never trifles, never 
requires a man to do by his own 
powers, what he knows cannot be 
done without special divine assist- 
ance. But in the official work of 
the Holy Ghost, God has not only 
provided all needed assistance in 
the most ample mauner, and inform- 
ed us of the fact, but has graciously 
promised this assistance to all who 
suitably ask it—nay, he most ear- 
nestly invites and importunately 
urges us to ask, that we may receive 
it. Hear the words of the Son of 
God himself—If ye then being 
evil know how to give good gifts 
unto yourchildren; how much more 
shall your heavenly Father give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him?” 
and this solemn interrogatory, car- 
rying all the force of the most expli- 
cit declaration, is introduced by an 
appeal to parents, that, evil as they 
might be, they would not mock the 
earnest cries of their children for 
food, with something that was not 
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food ; and thence, drawing the con- 
clusion with the utmost force, that 
God our Heavenly Father would 
not thus mock any who should ear- 
nestly ask the Holy Spirit: and the 
whole passage is introduced by une- 
quivocal or reiterated promises— 
“TI say unto you, ask and it shall be 
given you; seek and ye shall find ; 
knock and it shall be opened unto 
you: For every one that asketh re- 
ceiveth, and he that seeketh findeth; 
and to him that knocketh it shall be 
opened.” Now, my dear young 
friends, here is your duty ; you are 
called to believe in Christ and to 
exercise repentance unto life: But 
you are not called, but forbidden, to 
attempt this duty in your own 
strength ; you are to attempt it, and 
that without a moment’s delay ; but 
you are to call for assistance from 
God atevery step; you are constant- 
ly to pray and plead for the needed 
and promised aid of the Holy Spi- 
rit; you are to be both importunate 
and persevering, like one who fol- 
lows asking with seeking, and seek- 
ing with knocking—resolved to take 
no denial till the door of mercy is 
opened to you—till by the aid of the 
good Spirit of God, you are enabled 
to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ 
with all the heart, and to exercise 
that “ repentance which is unto sal- 
vation, and needeth not to be re- 
pented of.” A falser notion can- 
not be named than that which some 
entertain and teach, that the sense 
of entire dependance on God for 
ability to believe and repent, will 
seal men up either in security or 
despair. This might, indeed, be 
the case, if God had not provided 
and authorized us to ask for the 
needed aid. But this being known 
to be the fact, the very opposite of 
the notion I condemn is’ the truth, 
as allexperience demonstrates. In 
any case whatsoever, let a man 
feel his entire helplessness in him- 
self, and know that effectual help 
may be obtained by earnest entrea- 
ty; and then, just in proportion to 
his felt sense of inherent inability, 


and the importance of the interest 
at stake, or the danger of the state 
in which he is placed, will be the 
urgency of his entreaty—the ago- 
nizing cry that he will utter, that he 
may receive help, and receive it 
speedily, from one who can bring it 
to him. The sinner who is actually 
brought to feel most sensibly that he 
cannot save himself, will cry with 
all the anxious earnestness of sink- 
ing Peter—* Lord, save me or [ 
perish.” And when brought to this 
point—a point to which L most be- 
nevolently wish every soul that 
hears me were brought at this mo- 
ment—help will soon be found. 
Yes, my dear —_ and you are not 
likely to find help till you are really 
brought to this point.* God will 


*It seems truly marvellous that some 
ministers of religion—are they really mi- 
nisters of the gospel 2—explicitly admit the 
truth of what is here asserted, and yet 
never preach me on. for reason, that 
it is best to let sinners find it out of them- 
selves. Alas! is it not to be feared that 
they may never find it out of themselves? 
especially when they are told, as these 
teachers tell them, that they have a per- 
fect ability in themselves, without any 
special help from God, to do all that he 
requires. Thisseems far more calculated 
to produce delay in turning unto God, 
than the doctrine which teaches an entire 
dependance onhim, ‘That which can be 
done without his special aid at any time, 
they are far more likely to postpone for 
the present time, than if they are made to 
helieve, as the fact certainly is, that every 
delay grieves the Spirit of grace, and sub- 
jects the soul to the awful danger of 
final dereliction, and to certain perdition as 
the consequence. The doctrine of hu- 
man ability, and the sinfulness of all un- 
regenerate doings, as taught in many 
churches in our land, has, it is believed, 
done great injury to the souls of men. 
We would be as far as any from teaching 
that any holy act is performed by an unre- 
generate sinner. But we maintain that he 
is to essay holy acts, before he has any evi- 
dence of arenewed heart. ‘This we think 
is the doctrine of the Bible, and if so, 
we care little what is the doctrine of me- 
taphysics. Did not Peter tell Simon the 
sorcerer to pray, when there was only a 
perhaps be might be forgiven ?—Yes, it is 
said, but he was commanded first to re- 
pent and then to pray. But after true re- 
pentance, there would have been no per- 
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make you feel that he must do some- 
thing for you that you cannot do for 
yourselves; and when he has made 
you feel this very sensibly, and 
brought you to cast yourselveson his 
mercy as perishing sinners, he will 
then “work in you to will and to 
do of his good pleasure, and the work 
of faith with power’’—You will be- 
lieve with all the heart to the saving 
of your souls; and will know too 
those deep relentings of soul for all 
sin, and most of all for the sin of 
unbelief, in which consists that re- 
pentance which is unto life. May 
God of his mercy bring you all to 
know this experimentally, and to 
know it speedily. Amen and 
Amen. 


—Ee 


WITHERSPOON’S ESSAY ON JUSTIFI- 
CATION. 


It was by an oversight that a 
continuance of extracts from Wi- 
therspoon’s Treatise on Regenera- 
tion, was intimated at the close of 
the portion of that Treatise which 
appeared in our last number; the 
last extract being the concluding 
part of the Treatise. We have rea- 
son to believe that the portions of 
the very able and interesting dis- 
cussion of the important subject of 
Regeneration, which have appeared 
in the numbers of our work for 
more than a year past, have not 
only been acceptable to our readers 
generally, but to some exceedingly 
opportune and edifying. We now 
commence the republication of ano- 
ther essay by the same writer, which 
we have always regarded as his 
master piece in reasoning. He de- 
dicated it to the well known and 
eminently pious Mr. Harvey, short- 
ly after the appearance of the cele- 
brated and popular work of that au- 
thor, entitled “ Theron and Aspa- 
sio;”? and it was intended, as is 
stated in the dedication, to supply 
a deficiency in that work—a reply 
haps that he would be forgiven. He was 


plainly commanded to attempt both du- 
ties at once, and immediately. 
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to the objection, that Justification 
by the imputed righteousness of 
Christ leads to licentiousness of 
practice. This objection is still 
often urged; and it is repelled in 
this essay in a manner which is 
really unanswerable. The essay 
admits of divisions that will not 
materially affect the argument, 
and we propose to insert a few 
pages in each of our numbers, till 
we shall have gone through the 
whole. 


An Essay on Justification. 


All the works and ways of God 
have something in them mysterious, 
above the comprehension of any 
finite understanding. As this is 
the case with his works of creation 
and providence, there is no reason 
to expect it should be otherwise in 
the astonishing method of the re- 
demption of the world by Jesus 
Christ. From this their mysterious 
nature, or rather from the imper- 
fect measure and degree in which 
they are revealed to us, they are 
admirably fitted for the trial of our 
ingenuity, humility and subjection. 
They are all of them, when seri- 
ously and impartially inquired 
into, holy, just and good; but at 
the same time, vot beyond the 
cavils and objections of men of 
prejudiced, perverse and corrupt 
minds. 

The apostle Paul, in his epistle 
to the Romans, among whom he 
had never been in person, at great 
length establishes the fundamental 
doctrine of the gospel, that sinners 
are justified by the free grace of 
God, through the imputed righte- 
ousness of a Redeemer. ‘To this 
doctrine men do by nature make 
the strongest opposition, and are, 
with the utmost difficulty, brought 
to receive and apply it. We may 
well say of it in particular, what 
the same apostle says of the truths 
of God in general, that “ the natu- 
ral man doth not receive them.’’* 


* 1 Cor. ii. 14, 
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It is therefore highly necessary to 
prevent or remove, as far as possi- 
ble, the objections that may be 
brought against it by the art or ma- 
lice of Satan, who will, no doubt, 
bend the chief force of all his en- 
gines against this truth, knowing 
that the cordial reception of it isa 
sure and effectual, and indeed the 
only sure and effectual means, of 
destroying his power and influence 
in the heart. Accordingly we find 
the apostle, in the sixth chapter of 
the above named epistle, and first 
verse, supposes an objection made 
against this doctrine in the follow- 
ing terms “ What shall we say 
then? shall we continue in sin, that 

race may abound??? To which 

e answers, by rejecting the conse- 
quence with the utmost abhor- 
rence, and in the strongest manner 
affirming it to be without any foun- 
dation. 

From the introduction of this ob- 
jection by the apostle, we may 
either infer, that there were, even 
in these early days, some who 
branded the doctrine of redemption 
by the free grace of God with this 
odious consequence ; or that he, by 
the inspiration of the Almighty, did 
foresee that there should arise, in 
some future periods of the Christian 
church, adversaries who would at- 
tempt to load it with this imputa- 
tion: or that the doctrine is indeed 
liable, on a superficial view, to be 
abused to this unhappy purpose, by 
the deceitful hearts of men who are 
wedded to their lusts. It is proba- 
ble that all the three observations 
are just; and the two last render it 
a sae sage yh oe subject for our 
attention and consideration at this 
time, and in this age. 

It is well known that there are 
many enemies of this doctrine, of 
different characters and of different 

rinciples, who all agree in assault- 
ing it with this objection—that it 
weakens the obligations to holiness 
of life, by making our justification 
before God depend entirely upon 
the righteousness and merit of ano- 


ther. And so far, I think, we must 
join with the adversaries of this doc- 
trine, as to lay it down for a prin- 
ciple—that whatever belief or per- 
suasion, by its native and genuine 
tendency, weakens the obligations 
to practice, must be false. And I 
will also assert, in opposition to 
some modern infidels (though some 
may think that my cause might 
avail itself of the contrary opinion) 
that a man’s inward principle, or 
the persuasion of his mind, hath a 
necessary and unavoidable influ- 
ence upon his practice.* So that, 
if I am not able to show that justi- 
fication through the imputed righ- 
teousness of Christ, is so far from 
weakening the obligations to holi- 
ness, that, on the contrary, the be- 
lief and reception of it, as its ne- 
cessary consequence, must make 
men greater lovers of purity and 
holiness, and fill them with a greater 
horror of sin than any other per- 
suasion on the same subject, I am 
content to give up the cause. 

I hope we may be indulged a 
candid hearing on this subject, as 
experience does not seem to be un- 
favourable to the doctrine I am es- 
saying to defend. If it appeared 
in fact that its friends, upon a fair 
and just comparison, were more 
loose in their practice than their 
adversaries of any of the opposite 
opinions, it would be a strong pre- 
judice against it; or rather, if this 
were always the case, it would be 


* That is to say, so far as it can be ap- 
plied to practice, and so far as it is real 
or prevalent above its opposite; for there 
are many truths of a religious nature 
which men think they believe sometimes, 
but which yet their corrupt passions often 
make them doubt of; and these doubts 
are nine parts in ten of their lives ob- 
versant to their minds, as a vindication of 
their licentious practice: in some sense, 
such may be said to act in contradiction 
to their principles; but they are princi- 
ples either not really believed, or, which 
is the samé thing, not habitually recollect- 
ed; and none can expect that men will 
act upon a principle, though once ever so 
firmly believed, if it be forgotten, or at 
the time of action entirely out of view. 
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an unquestionable evidence of its 
falsehood. But doth not the con- 
trary appear on the very face of the 
world? Are not the persons who 
profess to deny their own righte- 
ousnesss, and hope for justification 
through Christ, ordinarily the most 
tender and fearful of sinning them- 
selves, and the most faithful and 
diligent in promoting the reforma- 
tion of others? And do not all 
careless, profane and sensual livers, 
almost to a man, profess themselves 
enemies to this doctrine? I could 
almost appeal to any one who hath 
the least experience of, or com- 
merce with the world, whether he 
would expect to find, upon a strict 
search and inquiry, the worship of 
God more constantly attended, the 
name of God more regularly called 
upon in families, children and ser- 
vants more carefully instructed 
and more dutifully governed, a 
greater freedom from levity, pro- 
fanity, unchastity, pride, malice, or 
insincerity of conversation, amongst 
the falonde or enemies of this doc- 
trine? So true is this, that they 
commonly have the appellation of 
the stricter sort given them, by 
which is certainly understood, at 
least an apparent strictness of life 
and manners.* 


* Iam not ignorant that it is the u-ual 
refuge of those who are evidently disso- 
lute in their own lives, to allege, that 
there is indeed an appearance of this, but 
that it is no more than appearance, being 
all hypocrisy. It would be going out of 
the way to enter upon a large refutation 
of this slander. Therefore acknowledg- 
ing, that, no doubt, whatever number of 
hypocrites there are in the world, and 
there are too many, they must herd 
amongst, or attach themselves to the so- 
ciety of, the best part of it; I observe, 
that the general charge of hypocrisy is 
only thrown out at a venture, is a judging 
of the heart, and by the very supposi- 
tion, contrary to appearances, justified, 
for the most part, by a steady perse- 
verance. Whereas, usually the whole 
merit of those who bring the accusation, 
is that of being uniformly wicked, and 
not so much as professing what it was 
their indispensable duty both to have pro- 
fessed and practised, 
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As therefore experience doth not 
hinder, or rather as it warrants us 
to affirm, that those who expect jus- 
tification by free grace are, of all 
others, the most holy in their lives; 
I propose to show, that it must be 
so, and that this is but the native 
fruit, and necessary consequence 
of their principles. What has in- 
duced me to this attempt, is not 
only the calumnies of enemies, but 
the weakness or treachery of pro- 
fessed friends. These last injure 
the truth often, in two different 
ways. Some speak in such a man- 
ner as to confirm and harden ene- 
mies in their opposition to it: they 
use such rash and incautious ex- 
pressions, as do indeed justify the 
ubjection which the apostle rejects 
with so great abhorrence; and in 
the heat of their zeal against the 
self-righteous legalist, seem to state 
themselves as enemies, in every re- 
spect, to the law of God, which is 
holy, just and good. Others, on 
the contrary, defend it in such a 
manner, as to destroy the doctrine 
itself, and give such interpretations 
of the an of God, as, if they were 
just and known to be so, the ob- 
jection would never have been 
made, because there would not have 
been so much as an occasion given 
to it.* 

But of all the pretended Chris- 
tians, one sort are worthy of the 
highest contempt, who, acknow- 
ledging the truth of this doctrine, 
call it dangerous, and are back- 
ward to teach or publish it, lest it 
should be abused. Would such 


* Ihave often thought, that there can- 
not be a stronger argument, that the ex- 
planation commonly given by the Cal- 
vinists, of the passages of Scripture on 
this subject, is just, than the apostle’s 
supposition of an objection of this nature 
arising from it. For if the explication 
of some others, were supposed to be the 
obvious meaning of the text, and were 
substituted in its room, as all just defini- 
tions may be without inconvenience, the 
apostle’s words, “What shall we say 
then? shall we continue in sin that grace 
may abound?” would be quite unnatural 
and absurd. 
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weak, half-thinking mortals, be 
wiser than God? Hath he publish- 
ed it, and shall we throw a veil over 
it, to remedy the rashness of his 
proceeding? Do the Scriptures re- 
veal, and are we backward to “ tes- 
tify the gospel of the grace of God?” 
All the works of God are capable 
of being abused; that this may be 
so likewise the apostle supposes. 
It is, however, not the less useful 
or important; only let us endea- 
vour to vindicate it from the false 
charge of favouring or encouraging 
licentiousness of life. ‘This I would 
willingly do in such a manner, as to 
assert while I defend it; to main- 
tain the doctrine itself, while I show 
not only its innocence, but its use- 
fulness in practice. 

The words of the inspired apos- 
tle are, “ God forbid, how shall we 
that are dead to sin, live any longer 
therein??? In which he affirms, 
that the grace of God abounding in 
the gospel, is so far from being an 
encouragement to sin, that it de- 
stroys the power of sin, and re- 
moves the inclination to it, so far 
as it prevails. The language is 
very strong, “ We that are dead to 
sin.”’—It seems to put us in mind 
of the total effectual breach of rela- 
tion between a dead man, and the 
objects with which he was formerly 
connected in life: they are nothing 
to him, nor he to them; he neither 
loves them, needs them, nor uses 
them. So in proportion as the 
grace of God offered through Christ 
in the gospel is received and ap- 
plied, sin is mortified in the heart; 
thus says the apostle elsewhere, 
“God forbid that I should glory, 
save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by which the world is cru- 
cified unto me, and I unto the 
world.”** ‘This, which is indeed the 
language of the Scripture through- 
out, is not merely denying the ac- 
cusation, but establishing the con- 
trary truth, the influence of this 
doctrine upon purity of heart and 
life, which we find the apostle also 

* Gal. vi. 14. 


Witherspoon on Justification. 


Ocr. 


asserting in the middle of his rea- 
soning upon the point, “ Do we then 
make void the law through faith? 
God forbid: yea, we establish the 
law.”* 

In the prosecution of this subject, 
it will be necessary, first, in a few 
words, to state that doctrine against 
which the objection is made. It 
may be delivered in Scripture lan- 
guage thus, “ That all have sinned, 
and come short of the glory of God. 
—That every mouth must be stop- 
ped, and all the world become guil- 
ty before God.—Therefore by the 
deeds of the law, there shall be no 
flesh justified in his sight—But we 
are justified freely by his grace, 
through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus. Whom God has set 
forth as a propitiation, through 
faith in his blood, to declare his 
righteousness, for the remission of 
sins that are past, through the for- 
bearance of God.— Where is boast- 
ing then? It is excluded. By what 
law? of works? Nay, but by the 
law of faith—Therefore we con- 
clude, that a man is justified by 
faith without the deeds of the law. 
Moreover, the law entered, that the 
offence might abound; but where 
sin abounded, grace did much more 
abound; that as sin hath reigned 
unto death, even so might grace 
reign through righteousness unto 
eternal life, by Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” 

The doctrine asserted in the 
above and other passages of Scrip- 
ture may be thus paraphrased: that 
every intelligent creature is under 
an unchangeable and unalienable 
obligation, perfectly to obey the 
whole law of God: that all men 
proceeding from Adam by ordinary 

eneration, are the children of pol- 
uted parents, alienated in heart 
from God, transgressors of his holy 
law, inexcusable in this transgres- 
sion, and therefore exposed to the 
dreadful consequences of his dis- 
pleasure; that it was not agreeable 
to the dictates of his wisdom, holi- 


* Rom. iii. 31. 
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ness and justice, to forgive their 
sins without an atonement or satis- 
faction: and therefore he raised up 
for them a Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
who, as the second Adam, perfectly 
fulfilled the whole law, and offered 
himself up a sacrifice upon the 
cross in their stead: that this his 
righteousness is imputed to them, 
as the sole foundation of their jus- 
tification in the sight of a holy God, 
and their reception into his favour: 
that the means of their being inter- 
ested in this salvation, is a deep 
humiliation of mind, confession of 
guilt and wretchedness, denial of 
themselves, and acceptance of par- 
don and peace through Christ Jesus, 
which they neither have contri- 
buted to the procuring, nor can con- 
tribute to the continuance of, by 
their own merit; but expect the 
renovation of their natures, to be 
inclined and enabled to keep the 
commandments of God as the work 
of the Spirit, and a part of the pur- 
chase of their Redeemer.* 

This short account of the doc- 
trine of the imputation of Christ’s 
righteousness wil! be further illus- 
trated and explained in the pro- 
gress of this discourse, intended to 
show, that in those who do cordially 
embrace it, the obligations to holt- 


* The intelligent reader will probably 
perceive, that I have expressed the above 
doctrine in such general terms, as not dis- 
tinctly to take a part in the differences 
that are to be found among some authors, 
as to the way of explaining it, and parti- 
cularly as to the nature of faith, The 
reason of my doing so is, that I would 
willingly rather reconcile than widen 
these «differences; and because it is my 
firm persuasion, that however some think 
it justest, or wisest, or safest, to express 
themselves one way, and some another, 
yet all who have a deep and real convic- 
tion, that they are by nature in a lost 
state, and under the wrath of God, and 
that there is no salvation in any other but 
in Christ, are, if they understood one 
another, at bottom, or at least in all things 
any way material, entirely of the same 
opinion. Accordingly the reader will, I 
hope, find that the reasoning in the fol- 
lowing pages may easily be applied by 
them all without exception. 
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ness are notawakened, but strength- 
ened and confirmed. For this pur- 
pose be pleased to attend to the fol- 
lowing observations; in all of which 
I desire it may be remembered, 
even where not expressly mention- 
ed, an opposition is intended be- 
tween the principles and views of a 
believer in Christ, who rests his 
hope on his imputed righteousness, 
and those who act on any contrary 
principle. 
(To be continued.) 


—_— 


From the Christian Observer of June last. 


TEMPTATION. 

“ God is faithful, who will not suffer you to 
be tempted above that ye are able, but 
will with the temptation also make a way 
to escape, that ye may be able to bear it,” 
1 Cor. x. 13. 


Oh! words of great and gracious power! 
Blest safeguard in temptation’s hour! 
When all my feeble hopes depart, 

This promise cheers my drooping heart. 
My steps may err, my courage fail, 

And worldly lures my strength assail; 
Yet still it tells me, that the snare 

Shall not be more than I can bear. 


Oft, when I feel disturbing doubt, 
Caus’d by a treacherous world without; 
Oft, when I mourn corroding sin, 

Deep in a guilty heart within; 

Though bard the conflict to sustain, 

Let me not tremble, or complain ; 

For that blest thought relieves my care,— 
It is not more than I[ can bear. 


When Pleasure’s gay and glittering way 
Invites my heedless feet to stray ; 

When Passion’s stormy waves molest 
My aching heart and troubled breast ; 
When hourly round my path arise 
Temptations in each varied guise ; 
What were my anguish, my despair 

To find them more than I can bear? 
Yet more they would be, blessed Lord, 
But for thy strength, thy arm, thy word; 
Yes ’tis thy hand supports my form 
Amid the sunshine or the storm: 

Thy voice, when sin and strife control, 
Still whispers comfort to my soul: 
Kneeling before thy throne in prayer, 

I learn to trust, submit, and bear. 


Away, then, vain and coward tears! 
Away, distrustful, impious fears! 
Let me not rashly dare to say, 
That I am doom’d the tempter’s prey. 
Although awhile I own his art, 
Though frail, though weak my rebel heart, 
The Lord that feeble heart will spare, 
Nor q it more than it can bear. 
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Then deign, Almighty Guardian, still 
The, word of promise to fulfil; 

I would not crave release from strife 
Or absence from the snares of life, 


Ocr. 


But grant that, in temptation’s day, 
I still may meekly, humbly say, 
“Thanks to my heavenly Father’s care, 
1 feel not more than I can bear.” 
M. A. 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF REV. JACOB 
GREEN, A. M. 


( Continued from page 468.)* 


Soon after I began to learn Latin, 
about two months after my dream, 
I joined a society of religious young 
men, who met once a week to pray 


* A note appears at the close of that 
part of the narrative that was given in 
our last number, which is as follows— 
** Thus far 1 wrote my life before I was 
inoculated for the small pox. But now 
being inoculated, and uncertain whether 
I shall live to write any more, I here ob- 
serve, that from the time of my dream, 
till I went to college, in 1740, I had the 
form of religion, but knew nothing really 
of the thing; but the first year that I was 
at college I met with something remark- 
able; and if [know any thing of true re- 
ligion (as I hope Ido) then | suppose was 
the beginning of it—-Whether I shall live 
to write the account I know not, ‘This 
observation | write the 27th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1777—I have for several years had 
some thoughts of writing a sketch of my 
life, but never made any attempt till 
since [I was sick last fall. All that pre- 
cedes this I have written within afew 
weeks this winter.” Under the above, 
in another note, he adds—*“ I shall let the 
above note stand, and proceed in my nar- 
rative; which I do May Ist, 1777, after 
recovering from the small pox and other 
weakness.” 

We shall here briefly state that in the 
winter of 1776-1777, after the memorable 
military manceuvres and battles of Tren- 
ton and Princeton, on which the success 
of our revolutionary struggle apparently 
turned, General Washington cantoned his 
whole army, not a large one, in Morris 
county. ‘The small pox had broken out 
among the troops, and proved exceed- 
ingly fatal—The church in which the sub- 
ject of this sketch statedly preached was 
used as an hospital, for those who had 
taken the disease in the natural way; and 
the present writer can never forget the 
appalling scenes which he there witness- 


together andread. I had now some 
appearance of religion, and, as [ 
supposed, carefully attended to its 
duties; and by degrees I obtained 
more and more a hope that I might 
obtain mercy, and that my sin was 
not unpardonable: but yet, at times, 
I had such views of my former sins, 
and of my dream, as would almost 
overwhelm me, and sink me into 
despair. ‘The summer following, 
viz, 1739, in company with the mi- 
nister in whose house I lived, and 
who taught me Latin, our conver- 
sation for once (for it was not com- 
mon) turned alittle upon religion ; 
by which he perceived I had some 
serious thoughts. ‘The next Satur- 
day he came into my room, and 
told me I must be prepared, for the 
next day he should propound me to 
join with the church, as he per- 
ceived by conversing with me of 
late, that I had thoughts of reli- 
gion; and without saying more he 
left me. I was thunder struck, for 
I had no thoughts of joining the 
church, as [ did not conceive my- 


ed, produced by the ravages of that 
frightful malady, now so happily disarmed 
of its terrors by the fortunate discovery of 
vaccination. ‘The troops were distribuied 
in the dwellings of the inhabitants, and 
the surgeons of the army inoculated both 
soldiers and citizens—the citizens without 
charge. The family of the writer’s fa- 
ther consisted of nine individuals; and as 
well as can be recollected, fourteen offi- 
cers and soldiers were quartered in the 
same dwelling. All were inoculated 
together, and all had the disease in a very 
favourable manner. Indeed the disease 
by inoculation was so light, that there 
was probably not a day in which the army 
could not have marched against the ene- 
my, if it had been necessary; but it pro- 
videntially was not necessary. 
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self to be at all qualified for it. I 
did not know what to do, but being 
young and inconsiderate, [ complied 
with his proposal, and was taken 
into the church. But I had no sa- 
tisfaction in coming to the Lord’s 
table from time to time; as might 
well be the case, for I was a sad 
instance of the minister’s careless- 
ness in admitting members to his 
church, and of my own presump- 
tion in consenting to his proposal. 
My thoughts and exercises about 
religion were indeed considerable, 
and eternal things had weight; but 
I knew i was not right, yet hada 
self-righteous hope, that by prayer 
and other means I should by de- 
grees get into a good state. My ex- 
ercises for a time were chiefly about 
my dream, and the sin that had occa- 
sioned it being unpardonable, &c. 
But at length the weight seemed in 
a measure to go off; and my thoughts 
turned upon the sins of disobedi- 
ence to my parents in my child- 
hood, as also some instances of ly- 
ing when I was quite young. My 
mind was much exercised about 
these things, and I bore them in 
mind in prayer for several months, 
and then the burden seemed to go 
off, and I hoped God had pardoned 
me. 

After this | was much exercised 
to know what repentance and faith 
were. [read books on these sub- 
jects, but after all 1 feared I did not 
know what they were; and the 
truth was, I was as blind as a stone, 
for I knew not the things of the 
Spirit of God. But I was self-righ- 
teous, and by degrees I seemed to 
get considerable satisfaction about 
repentance and faith. ‘Thus was I 
exercised, and thus I went to col- 
lege, at Cambridge, in New Eng- 
land, in the summer of the year 
1740. 

SECTION III. 

Of my religious exercises and other 
circumstances, while I was at col- 
lege. 

Svon after I entered college Mr. 
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Whitefield made his first visit to 
New England, and preached at 
Cambridge, among other places. 
I heard him with wonder and af- 
fection, and approved highly of his 
preaching and conduct: and when 
he went to the south I followed him 
in September, 1740, attending his 
sermons, till he came to Leicester, 
where I left him and went to see 
my mother at Killingly —This prov- 
ed to be the last time that I ever 
saw her, fur she died in the Decem- 
ber following. 

From Killingly I returned to col- 
lege, where religion was certainly 
at a very low ebb. There were 
about ten or a dozen scholars be- 
longing to the college, who had 
formed a religious society and met 
once a week for religious exercises. 
To this society [joined myself; but 
so contemptible and _ persecuted 
were religion and religious persons, 
that we dared not sing in our wor- 
ship, nor more than one or two go 
to, or return together, from the place 
where we met, lest our meeting 
should be discovered, and we not 
only ridiculed but disturbed in our 
worship. But in less than six 
months religious affairs took a very 
different turn: For in January, 
174!, Mr. Gilbert Tennent came 
to Cambridge, in his preaching tour 
through New England. ‘The Spirit 
of God seemed to be mightily ope- 
rating, and Mr. Tennent’s preach- 
ing to be much blessed—This was 
what many called The new light 
time. Religion seemed for some 
time to get the upper hand, and 
to bear all before it: And as I 
date my religion, if I have any, 
from this time, 1 shall endeavour 
to give some account of what I met 
with. 

In order to this I must observe 
that I had previously, some how or 
other, obtained a hope of my good 
estate; and a hope much stronger 
than I imagined it to be before it 
was tried and shaken. I often con- 
demned myself, and considered my 
religious attainments as very im- 
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perfect, but it seems I had a hope 
that I was in a way that would end 
well. I was a church member; I 
was approved of by good people; 
the religious societies seemed glad 
at my joining them; I approved of 
Mr. Whitefield and the most zea- 
lous sort of people; and my mother 
had lately expressed her satisfac- 
tion as to my religion. Such things 
form a strong foundation for a self- 
righteous person, and a false hope: 
And though I had at times very se- 
vere gripes of conscience about the 
unpardonable sin, yet in a short 
time I got over them, and resumed 
my hope. This was my situation 
when Mr. Tennent came to Cam- 
bridge, which was on a Saturday, I 
think January 24th, 1740—on the 
evening of which day he went into 
the college hall and preached his 
first sermon there. The next day 
he preached three times in the house 
of publick worship, at Cambridge. 
On the Saturday evening of his ar- 
rival, it was reported in college 
that another famous preacher, near- 
ft. or quite equal to Mr. White- 

eld, had arrived, and was about 
to preach in the hall. I had never 
before heard of Mr. Tennent, but 
at the ringing of the bell I ran with 
others to the place of worship, with 
a light and cheerful heart, little 
thinking what would be to me the 
consequence. 

Mr. Tennent came into the hall 
and prayed—*“ There is nothing in 
this man—thought I with myself— 
worth making a noise about in the 
country;” and so I continued to 
think for a little while in the fore 
part of his sermon, which was quite 
moderate. But before long, I ceased 
thinking of the character of the 
preacher—I could attend to nothing 
but my own case. Mr. Tennent 
was preaching on a false hope; and 
trying his hearers to see if their 
hope would stand the test. I tried 
for a while to agree with him, and 
to maintain my hope; but at length 
the battering was too severe, and 
my hope began to shake ; and after 
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a little recovery, things came hard- 
er and harder, and my hope shook 
more and more—Thought I with 
myself, “ I cannot give up all hope” 
—at which instant Mr. Tennent 
said, “Some of you may try to 
maintain your old hope, though it 
shakes and has no foundation, and 
you will flatter and deceive your- 
selves; but your hope must come 
down. I know (said he) it will be 
like rending soul and body asunder, 
but down it must come, or you must 
go to hell with it.” The working 
of my thoughts was just according 
to his preaching. I tried as long 
as possible to keep my hope— 
thought it would be dreadful to have 
no hope of my good estate, and no- 
thing to depend upon to keep me 
from going to hell. But in vain 
was my endeavour to keep my for- 
mer hope—I was obliged to give it 
up, though it was, as Mr. Tennent 
said, like giving up the ghost, or 
rending soul and body asunder—I 
was divested of all hope of being 
in a good state: And moreover saw 
myself, more than I had ever done 
before—saw myself fit for hell. 
The sinfulness of my heart and na- 
ture appeared infinitely more dread- 
ful than ever it had done before. I 
had a new and dreadful sense of 
my wickedness, and of God’s holi- 
ness and justice—especially of his 
justice and equity in damning sin- 
ners for their sins; and I saw 
myself altogether defiled. These 
views began to open wonderfully 
before the sermon was finished. 
When it was over, I left the hall, 
and as soon as possible retired at 
some distance to a solitary place, 
where I might pour out my soul 
with freedom. ‘There I spent near 
an hour, though the weather was 
very cold. But the cold affected 
me not—my exercises kept me 
warm. While in this retirement, I 
heard a man (about one or two hun- 
dred yards from me, in a still more 
retired part of the fields) crying, 
groaning and praying aloud, in bit- 
terness of soul. I heard little of 
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what he said, nor did I much at- 
tend to it—my own case was enough 
for me. But I thought it rational 
and probable that every one who 
came from the sermon was affected 
in that manner; and I was much 
surprised, when [ returned to my 
roum, to hear my room-mate ask 
me where I had been, and that he 
should appear in all respects as un- 
affected and unconcerned as usual 
—which I thought next to impossi- 
ble for any one to be—In my re- 
tirement I had a great sense of the 
evil of sin,—of my own sin—heart 
sin—nature sin—and of the justice 
of God in damning sinners. It ap- 
peared fit and proper, and even ne- 
cessary. I condemned myself ten 
thousand times over—I had such a 
sense of God’s infinite greatness 
and goodness, holiness and excel- 
lence, and of the creature’s little- 
ness and meanness, that no punish- 
ment appeared too great for the sin 
of such vile creatures against such 
a God. I thought my lying in hell 
to all eternity would be little, very 
little, for such a vile wretch as [ 
was, to bear for sin. I could not 
form any conception of any punish- 
ment, that would be any way ade- 
quate to the desert of such a mon- 
ster as a sinner against such a God 
as Jehovah is, and then appeared to 
me tobe. I past ten thousand sen- 
tences of damnation against myself, 
with all possible freedom. I could 
find no words that would suitably 
express the desert, or deserved pu- 
nishment of sin. It appeared to me 
infinitely fit that God should be glo- 
rified—glorified by all creatures ; 
and that it would be but little for a 
sinner to be damned to all eternity 
for the glory of God. I thought 
that my eternal suffering would be 
little, compared with the glory of 
God’s justice that might be by it. 
My thoughts would run in this man- 
ner—the reasonableness or propri- 
ety of such thoughts I did not then 
consider—-they came spontaneously, 
and I could not well help indulgin 

them. Nothing of this kind, as 
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remember, was said or offered in 
any sermon of Mr. Tennent that l 
heard, or heard of.’’* 


(To be continued.) 


— 


MENTAL SCIENCE, 
Phenomena of Conscience. 


Having examined three classes 
of mental phenomena, and ascer- 
tained that they belong to three dif- 
ferent faculties, which are entirely 
sufficient to account for all mental 
exercises, it remains to examine 
some combinations, including cer- 
tain operations of two or more fa- 
culties. We begin with Conscience, 
which has been differently explain- 
ed. 

The important influence of con- 
science on human character and 
conduct renders it necessary to un- 
derstand what it means, and its ap- 
propriate place in mental science. 
Perhaps no phenomena of mind 
have been more variously explained 
than those of conscience. We have 
been told it is the monitor of God 
in the human mind—heaven’s vice- 
gerent—a remnant of goodness 
which escaped the ruins of the fall 
in our progenitor—a distinct fa- 
culty by whose agency all moral ac- 
tions are controlled, and we know 
not how many other theories have 
been published on this subject. It 
is not our intention now to examine 


* It will afterwards appear that the sub- 
ject of this sketch was no advocate for a 
person’s being willing to be damned for 
the glory of God—He saw, what it is won- 
derful that all who think on the subject 
do not see—that a state of damnation is 
not only a state of suffering, but of the 
most awful, and incessant, and endless 
rebellion and blasphemy against God. 
There is surely a wide difference between 
seeing what our sins deserve and justify- 
ing the sentence of condemnation, and 
being willing to have that sentence exe- 
cuted, when the most fearful part of it is, 
that the guilty shall for ever continue to 
do that which makes them guilty; and 
when there is a method of deliverance 
both from sin and punishment.—Eprr. 
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those theories in detail, to refute 
or establish them. There is one 
question involved in the investiga- 
tion which must be more particu- 
larly examined and answered, viz. 
is conscience a distinct faculty of 
the mind? We ask this question 
distinctly and examine it, because 
the affirmative has been maintained 
with much plausible acuteness, and 
by respectable names. In this in- 
quiry no authority can be acknow- 
ledged unless supported by facts, 
ascertained on the principles of in- 
duction. Nor can we yield to ar- 
uments, however acute, which are 
Seivvel from theories or specula- 
tions. We must have facts well 
ascertained, and their laws of oc- 
currence distinctly pointed out in 
all solutions of mental phenomena, 
before we can yield our assent. 
Before describing the operations 
in question, we dispose of this in- 
quiry by recurring to the principle 
of classification already established, 
by which we ascertain the distinc- 
tion and character of mental facul- 
ties. So far as we are able to as- 
certain there is no distinct class of 
mental exercises differing in their 
nature from apprehension, feeling 
and volition. ‘These have been 
shown to be distinct, and to prove 
distinct faculties. But in the range 
of our discovery there is no evi- 
dence of another faculty distinct 
from understanding, heart and will. 
So long as we adhere to the princi- 
ple of classification which assigns 
all mental operations of the same 
nature to the same class, we shall 
have no difficulty in saying that 
conscience is not a distinct faculty 
and that there are no evidences of 
more than the three already’ de- 
scribed. On this point it is enough 
to deny the existence of another fa- 
culty, and show that the true prin- 
ciple of classification sets aside all 
pretended evidence of its existence. 
There is, it is true, a phraseolo- 
gy on this subject, which would 
seem to imply a faculty of con- 
science: We say, conscience ap- 





proves or condemns, estimates the 
morality of conduct, and the like. 
But the same is true of judgment, 
reason and affection, all which are 
known to be mental operations, not 
faculties. We need not stop here 
to explain the customary phraseo- 
logy which, although figurative, has 
become so familiar that we overlook 
the metaphor. The direct expla- 
nation of conscience will present, 
in the analysis, a full refutation of 
all the arguments and hypotheses 
which are intended to prove it to 
be a distinct faculty. 

Taking the principle of classifi- 
cation before illustrated as our 
guide; what is the character of 
that which we call conscience? 
We answer, it is apprehension and 
feeling; nothing more. There are 
some things presupposed and ne- 
cessarily implied in the operations 
of conscience, which require to be 
explained in order fully to under- 
stand the phenomena and their ana- 
lysis. Conscience always respects 
one’s own feelings and actions, 
their moral relations and estimate. 
The moral qualities of our own 
conduct are the appropriate objects 
of the operations called conscience. 
The rule by which the morality is 
estimated, must always be taken 
into account in the analysis of 
these phenomena. There is a rule 
of estimation—a consciousness of 
our own conduct—an intellectual 
apprehension of the agreement or 
disagreement of our conduct with 
the rule—and the consequent ap- 

robation or disapprobation, which 
is a mode of feeling; either plea- 
sure or pain. We are not able to 
find any thing more in the analysis. 

But this needs some further ex- 
planation, in its several parts. The 
rule by which we ascertain the mo- 
ral estimate of our conduct should 
be perfect, obvious and uniform; 
otherwise there may be doubt and 
great diversity in the estimate. 
Such a rule God has furnished in 
the revelation of his will; one that 
is definite, plain and perfect. Who- 
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ever adopts this, as the rule of es- 
timating his own character and ho- 
nestly applies it in all cases, will 
not essentially err. Very few, how- 
ever, if any do this. Most minds 
adopt a rule, which they have re- 
ceived by education, from the cus- 
toms of society, or from some fa- 
vourite course of speculation. It 
is seldom the result of reflection 
or careful examination into the ori- 
gin, character or authority of its 
provisions; but’is adopted without 
notice, not at once, but by degrees. 
The rule may never have been ex- 
pressed in words, or written in a 
book; and yet it may be as efficient 
in its application as though it had 
been engraved on a tablet of stone. 
To give it efficiency the rule must 
be familiar to the mind, and dis- 
tinctly apprehended, that we may 
readily know the result of compa- 
rison when our conduct is brought 
to the tesf. 

As to the consciousness of our 
own conduct, we have already ex- 
plained this act of the mind, and its 
necessity in the operations called 
conscience will be perfectly mani- 
fest from a slight examination. It 
is entirely plain that conscience can 
not relate to those things of which 
we have no knowledge or conscious- 
ness. We must, therefore, have 
a consciousness of the feelings or 
conduct which are to be compared 
with the apprehended rule. Here 
it may be proper to say that our 
conduct is morally right or wrong, 
good or evil, independently of our 
estimate. We of course mean net 
to include those actions which have 
no perceptible relation to the stand- 
ard of right, the perfections of 
God. Breathing, walking, and in 
general all those actions which in- 
dicate no development of the heart 
or affections, which will not distin- 
guish good men from bad, have not 
in themselves or in their relations 
any moral quality. But these are 
exceptions to the general rule of es- 
timating the conduct of responsible 
beings. The general principle is 
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this, that the conduct of responsi- 
ble agents has a moral character, 
and must be right or wrong. This 
estimation ‘is ascertained by com- 
paring our actions with the rule of 
right. By this comparison we know 
the character of our conduct and 
judge of actions. Here is the 
intellectual apprehension of the 
agreement or disagreement of our 
actions with the rule of right, which 
is the most essential operation in 
the process called conscience. The 
only remaining operation in the pro- 
cess is the feeling consequent upon 
the discovery of moral character. 
Strictly and technically speaking, 
conscience is no more than an ap- 
prehension of the right or wrong of 
our conduct, according to the rule 
of the mind’s adoption; but use has 
given the term a more extended 
meaning, so as to include the feel- 
ing of approbation, or compunc- 
tion, connected with the apprehen- 
sion. We object not to this ac- 
quired meaning of the term; it is 
convenient and appropriate. But 
we think this fact has misled some 
to consider conscience a distinct 
faculty. It has also led to a phra- 
seology that seems to justify the 
same opinion; thus we say, con- 
science condemns or justifies, ac- 
cuses or acquits. But when we 
analyze the process we find it to 
consist of apprehension and feeling. 
To express the same thought in an- 
other form, conscience is judging of 
our conduct, and the pleasure or 
pain which follows. We sometimes 
speak principally of the intellectual 
exercise, and sometimes principally 
of the feeling, which may also have 
led some to consider conscience a 
faculty of which these are the ope- 
rations. ‘This impression will also 
be readily removed by a careful 
analysis of the facts as they occur 
in the mind. Another cause of mis- 
take on this subject is, that an ap- 
prehension of right in one’s own 
conduct gives more lively and last- 
ing pleasure than any perception of 
abstract truth. This consideration 
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has led some to suppose there is a 
distinction in the nature of those 
exercises called judgment and con- 
science; but let the analysis be 
carefully made, and the only dif- 
ference will be found in the objects 
of the exercises, and the degree of 
pleasure or pain following them. 
Any further discussion of this par- 
ticular is deemed unnecessary in 
this place. The principles and hints 
contained in the foregoing analysis 
are sufficient for our present pur- 
oses. 

There are now a few practical 
questions on the use and influence 
of conscience, which require some 
attehtion. The first which occurs 
is, whether it is always a right rule 
or sure guide of conduct? The 
principles involved in the true an- 
swer to this question have already 
been recognised. It is settled on 
the correctness or incorrectness of 
the rule, by which the mind esti- 
mates conduct and feelings—and 
on the distinctness or indistinct- 
ness of the apprehension. If the 
rule of judging be right, and the ap- 
prehension of the agreement or dis- 
agreement be distinct and clear, 
the judgment will be according to 
truth and righteousness. In such 
case no man can be justified in vio- 
lating the dictates of his conscience. 
But if the rule which the mind has 
adopted be wrong, and the appre- 
hension be ever so distinct, the de- 
cision will be wrong; or if the rule 
be right and the apprehension be 
obscure or mistaken, the decision 
may be wrong. ‘The question may, 
therefore, assume an_ inductive 
form: Do men’s minds always 
adopt a right rule of estimating the 
morality of their conduct? Facts 
settle this question incontroverti- 
bly in the negative. Nothing is 
more certain or clearly ascertained 
than the fact, that those rules are in- 
definitely multiplied and diversi- 
fied: often they are directly op- 
posed to each other, in principleand 
practical application. It is impos- 
sible that all should be right. If 





they were all supposed to be right, 
every distinction between right and 
wrong would be set aside. Filial 
kindness and parricide, on such a 
principle, would be equally inno- 
cent. The truth is, that the only 
unexceptionable rule of judging is 
the word of God, revealing his per- 
fections as the holy standard of 
right for all moral beings in the uni- 
verse. That mind, which adopts 
this rule of judging, has a right, 
and that mind which adopts ano- 
ther diverse from it, has a wreng 
standard of estimation. The one 
will do right when he follows the 
dictates of his conscience, and the 
other will do wrong. All that has 
been said by many about sincerely 
obeying one’s own conscience, 
amvuunts to nothing in determining 
a man’s true character, until his 
rule of judging is known and esti- 
mated by the only unerring stand- 
ard. The Christian sincerely fol- 
lows the dictates of his conscience, 
in cherishing with tenderness his 
offspring; the worshipper of Jug- 
gernaut follows sincerely the dic- 
tates of his conscience, in offering 
his child a sacrifice to the ghastly 
idol. Multitudes of illustrations 
will readily occur to every think- 
ing mind, to show that conscience 
cannot be a sure guide in moral es- 
timates of heart or conduct. 
Another question, which claims 
some attention is, why do men 
adopt such different standards, by 
which to estimate the moral cha- 
racter of their conduct? On the 
supposition of a moral sense, or 
distinct faculty, of which this 
judging is the appropriate exercise, 
it would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to account for the fact. The 
fact is, however, certain, and we 
think the analysis here given, fur- 
nishes the solution. Men adopt 
rules of estimating their conduct 
which accord as nearly as possible 
with the propensities of their hearts. 
These are exceedingly various, and 
are excited, strengthened or di- 
minished by circumstances of edu- 
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cation, and by many adventitious 
things. If it be admitted that ori- 
ginally man had but one rule of 
judging and no disposition to seek 
any other, the depraved principles 
of his fallen nature will account for 
the diversity. On the admitted 
fact of man’s fallen state, we place 
the solution. ‘The process we need 
not trace in its details, or inquire 
how the different systems of reli- 
gion and moral standards first ori- 
ginated; they may all be ascribed 
to the fallen principle of man’s na- 
ture, under the influence of which 
“he has sought out many inven- 
tions.” On this ground it is per- 
fectly easy to perceive, that men 
will be inclined to vary and lower 
the standard of estimation, whene- 
ver they can persuade themselves 
that it is within their province to 
adopt their own rules. And what 
is obvious, on principle, is fully il- 
lustrated by facts. Education, cus- 
tom, aversion to what is good, 
and a constitutional propensity to 
avoid painful feelings, are sufficient 
to account for the diversity of 
standards, in different minds and at 
different times in the same minds. 

There are some phrases in com- 
mon use, the explanation of which 
properly belongs to this description. 
The phrases to which we allude are 
those that connect such qualifying 
terms as enlightened and stupid, 
tender and seared, good and defiled, 
with conscience. An enlightened 
conscience indicates an enlarged 
apprehension of moral principle, a 
ready comparison of conduct with 
the standard of right, and an ac- 
curate discrimination of one’s own 
actions. It refers more particularly 
to the intellectual exercise, than to 
the feelings of the heart. An en- 
lightened mind intends the acquisi- 
tion of extensive knowledge; an 
enlightened astronomer, mathema- 
tician or theologian, means one skill- 
ed in those branches of knowledge. 
So an enlightened conscience, re- 
ferring us to the operations of the 
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understanding in estimating the 
moral character of our own actions, 
means an extensive knowledge of 
the rules by which the estimation 
is made, and skill in applying 
them. 

A stupid conscience is just the 
reverse of the former. Without 
knowledge of the correct rule of es- 
timate, or without skill in its ap- 
plication, no man’s conscience will 
exert much influence over his life. 
Arguments and appeals to the con- 
science, or estimates of his con- 
duct, will avail nothing with his stu- 
pified mind. 

A tender conscience refers us to 
the feelings of the heart, and de- 
notes a sensibility, easily excited 
by an apprehension of the agree- 
ment or disagreement of conduct 
with the rule of judging. Some 
minds seem to have, by nature, 
much more delicate sensibility of 
feeling than others; which is dis- 
coverable in childhood. ‘The influ- 
ence of early education, improves 
or diminishes this susceptibility in 
view of right and wrong in conduct. 
A habit of carefully observing the 
conduct, and regulating it accord- 
ing to the rule adopted, will in- 
crease the susceptibility of feeling 
which constitutes the tenderness of 
conscience. 

In the opposite course, a habit of 
disregarding the decisions of con- 
science, diminishes not only the rea- 
diness of apprehension, but the sus- 
ceptibility; and byneglecting tocom- 
pare the conduct with the rule, the 
sensibility is blunted and the influ- 
ence destroyed. This explains what 
is meant by a callous or seared con- 
science. Having been, for a long 
time, neglected or denied its pro- 
per influence, it sleeps, or in other 
words, the heart loses its sensibility, 
and becomes indifferent to right 
and wrong. Other propensities of 
the heart may be cherished and 
strengthened; some of them may 
be even of a delicate, susceptible 
character, while this is blunted and 
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its character well described in the 


phrases being “ seared as with a hot 


iron,” “being past feeling, and 
hardened through the deceitfulness 
of sin.” 

A good conscience denotes the 
adoption of the right rule, a readi- 
ness to apprehend the agreement or 
disagreement of conduct with it, 
and a constant, uniform regulation 
of feelings, words and actions, ac- 
cording to the rule. This is what 
the apostle sought to preserve when 
he exercised himself, “ to have al- 
ways a conscience void of offence 
toward God and man.” 

The principal thing intended di- 


- rectly by a good conscience is, uni- 


form obedience to its enlightened 
dictates, but it implies all that be- 
longs specifically to an enlighten- 
ed and tender conscience. 

A defiled or evil conscience is the 
reverse of one that is good, and de- 
notes the adoption of a wrong rule, 
a blindness of apprehension, or a 
callousness of feeling: either will 

roduce an evil conscience. There 
is one thought more, which may 
sometimes be intended by an evil 
conscience, that is a sickly feeling 
that leads to a wrong application of 
the rule, which in itself may be 
right. Any thing, in short, which dis- 
torts the apprehension, or perverts 
the sensibility to moral character, 
may produce an evil conscience. 

A general remark should here be 
made, on the influence of habit and 
education in forming and improving 
the apprehension and sensibility of 
the mind in relation to morals. ‘The 
facility and readiness with which 
the mind apprehends any relations 
are greatly improved by a habit of 
discrimination, and injured by ne- 
glect. Every student must be 
aware of the influence which habit 
gives to his mind in fixing the at- 
tention, in the investigation of ex- 
act science, and in associating num- 
bers or facts. It induces a disci- 
pline of intellect, that makes things 
easy which were before extremely 
difficult. Not unlike this is the 


influence of habit upon the readi- 
ness, distinctness and accuracy of 
the mind, in apprehending the re- 
lations of conduct to the rule of 
right. A habit of carelessness often 
produces a sleeping conscience, and 
a habit of strict attention a wakeful, 
influential one. 

Sometimes another effect of habit 
is seen in its influence upon the 
heart. By neglecting the compunc- 
tions of conscience, the sensibilit 
to error and sin becomes deadened, 
and the heart is hardened in sin, al- 
though the apprehension of wrong 
may be present. The understand- 
ing may make a righteous decision, 
but the heart be too callous to feel. 
This state of mind is always ac- 
quired by degrees, from sinful in- 
dulgences, and never at once by 
any individual. 

Sometimes men have great sen- 
sibility, and they are very consci- 
entious to avoid some things which 
are wrong, while, in regard to other 
things, even more sinful, they have 
no sensibility at all. This fact may 
be accounted for in one of two 
ways; either the rule adopted is 
defective, and so the fault is prin- 
cipally in the understanding; or 
the feelings are perverted by the 
deadening influence of sinful in- 
dulgence, and so the fault is prin- 
cipally in the heart. The associa- 
tion of thought and feeling, in some 
things, has been broken up by the 
habit, but in other things it remains 
unbroken. 

The whole discussion shows the 
importance of early education, in 
the true principles of sound morals 
and pure religion. The mere ac- 
quisitions of science, arts and bu- 
siness talent, however valuable in 
their place, have vastly less influ- 
ence in the formation of character, 
than moral principles and religious 
doctrines. Every child must adopt, 
as he grows up, some rules of esti- 
mating his own conduct; to avoid 
it is impossible, from the very con- 
stitution of his mind. ‘To estimate 
the relations of things in the con- 
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stant and almost exclusive employ- 
ment of his mind, the relations 
of his own conduct to the objects 
sought, are the most prominent and 
important to be estimated. ‘To 
bring these suggestions to their pro- 
per bearing, which tosome may seem 
not very obvious, it must be recol- 
lected that happiness is the great 
object of every man’s pursuit, and 
that the relations of conduct to that 
object involve moral principles, so 
that every man must estimate his 
own conduct by some moral rule 
or standard. On the admitted prin- 
ciple and influence of human de- 
pravity, children will be disposed to 
adopt rules that are wrong, and ul- 
timately subversive of their own 
and others’ happiness. Education, 
correctly and wisely conducted, 
may do much towards forming an 
enlightened and tender conscience. 

This law of mental operation 
has more to do with the formation 
of character, than is generally sup- 
posed by the teachers and guar- 
dians of youth. As character is 
estimated by the people of this 
country generally, good morals are 
more valuable to human happiness, 
social order and publick prosperity, 
than wealth, or power, or science. 
Care should, therefore, be taken to 
furnish the young mind with cor- 
rect rules of judgment, so that in 
subsequent life it shall have no oc- 
casion to alter them, or adopt differ- 
ent rules of estimating the conduct. 
These remarks may help to account 
for the fact, that an early religious 
education is so very efficient in re- 
straining men in after life from gross 
outbreakings in vice. Religious 
truth ever has more effect upon such 
men, and they are more likely than 
others, to become subjects of perma- 
nent religious impressions. They 
have adopted correct rules of esti- 
mating their character, consequent- 
ly they cannot endure the compunc- 
tions of their consciences, in the 
commission of crime. This will 
always be true of all such, who 
have not hardened their hearts or 
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perverted their intellectual appre- 
hensions, by long continued viola- 
tions of truth and duty. 

We close this article with a sin- 
gle direction for the formation and 
preservation of a good conscience. 
The first thing to be carefully ob- 
served is, to study the revealed 
will of God, and adopt its maxims 
and principles as the rule of esti- 
mating conduct. ‘The adoption of 
a correct, righteous rule, is indis- 
pensably important to the formation 
of a good conscience. The next 
thing is, to habituate the mind to 
compare the conduct in all its parts 
with the rule thus adopted. A just 
and delicate discrimination of one’s 
own character, must be the result of 
much and careful observance of the 
comparison. Itisequally necessary, 
to the readiness and efficient influ- 
ence of the comparison and judg- 
ment, that the care should be habit- 
ual and constant. 

Another thing is, punctually and 
resolutely to obey, in practice, the 
feelings consequent upon the com- 
parison. This will cherish a tender- 
ness of feeling, and serve to disci- 
pline the whole mind to its proper 
exercise and character. The last 
part of the direction is, a prayerful 
reliance on the teaching of the Holy 
Spirit for guidance. Philosophers 
may smile at this direction, incor- 
porated in a discussion on mental 
science; but we shall show hereaf- 
ter, that this is in its place, and 
vastly important to the correct 
knowledge of the subject. 


i 


THE PRESENT STATE OF THE PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH. 


No. IV. 


Having in our last number given 
our views of the manner in which 
the Moderator of the late General 
Assembly discharged the duties of 
his office, we expected to proceed 
immediately to a consideration, se- 
riatim, of some of the principal 
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acts of the Assembly itself; not 
doubting that the printed minutes 
of the Assembly would be in our 
possession, and furnish us with the 
means of executing our purpose 
correctly. But it appears that the 
minutes, at the time we write,* are 
not yet ready for distribution; and 
we must, therefore, proceed as well 
as we can without them. 

There was one important transac- 
tion of the Assembly, in regard to 
which there can be, as to the facts 
of the case, no controversy; and 
to this, therefore, we shall confine 
ourselves in our present number. 
We refer to a proposition which 
was submitted, and discussed at 
considerable length, that the opi- 
nion of the Presbyteries should be 
taken, on the expediency of chang- 
ing the constitutional pian of elect- 
ing Commissioners to the General 
Assembly; that is, on the expedi- 
ency of transferring the choice of 
Commissioners from the Presbyte- 
ries to the Synods—The decision 
of the Assembly was against trans- 
mitting this proposition, at present, 
to the Presbyteries. In this deci- 
sion we think the welfare of the 
church was not consulted; and we 
are afraid it was not consulted from 
the influence of party views. We 
shall assign our reasons for our opi- 
nion. 

1, The present mode of choosing 
Commissioners to the Assembly 
results in a most unequal and ine- 
quitable representation; and also 
puts it in the power of the Synods 
further to increase this inequality, 
whenever they may choose to do so. 
If we would not impeach the under- 
standings or the integrity of the 
framers of our Form of church go- 
vernment, we must suppose that it 
was their intention and their aim, to 
give a fair and equal representation 
to every part of the church in its 
highest judicatory; and we know 
that the plan adopted for this pur- 
pose did, for a number of years, an- 


* Sept. 2l1—more than three months 
and a half, after the rising of the Assem- 
bly. 


swer, tolerably well, the design of 
those who devised it. There was 
uot then the great inequality which 
now exists, in the number of mem- 
bers composing different Presbyte- 
ries—The Presbyteries were in ge- 
neral small, and the number “of 
members in each not very unequal. 
But the present state of the church, 
renders the original plan of consti- 
tuting its supreme judicatory one of 
the most objectionable that can be 
imagined; and entirely subverts, 
in practice, that principle of equal- 
ity in representation, which the 
founders of the church unquestion- 
ably regarded as sacred. The in- 
equality of the Presbyteries is now, 
in some instances, enormous; and 
the principle of allowing every 
Presbytery, however small, a re- 
presentation of one minister and 
one elder, and the like allowance 
in all Presbyteries for every frac- 
tion of a number beyond the speci- 
fied general ratio—deprives the 
larger Presbyteries of their right to 
a proportionate representation, ac- 
cording to numbers—deprives them 
of this right to an extent scarcely 
credible, till the subject is exa- 
mined. Let us examine it—The 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, for ex- 
ample, consists, at this time, of 
nearly fifty ministerial members; 
and is entitled to a representation 
of four ministers and four elders, 
and no more, in the General As- 
sembly. But suppose the number 
of its ministerial members, say 48, 
to be divided by 6, a number suf- 
ficient to form a respectable Pres- 
bytery—we shall then have eight 
Presbyteries instead of one, and 
each Presbytery entitled to send to 
the Assembly one minister and one 
elder. What is the result?—The 
very same number of ministers, 
and the very same individuals, who 
now have in the Assembly a repre- 
sentation of only 8 members, would 
have, after the supposed division, 
16—that is, the representation, after 
division, would be exactly the dou- 
ble of what it was before the divi- 
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sion. What a palpable absurdity 
isthis! But the allowance for frac- 
tions in all the Presbyteries, is cal- 
culated to produce a still more 
extensive inequality. Say that a 
Presbytery consists of 13 members ; 
every such Presbytery is entitled 
to two ministers and two elders, or 
a representation of four members 
in the Assembly—just half the 
number allowed to a Presbytery of 
48 members. 

Nor is it to be supposed that the 
inequality we have exhibited is a 
matter of speculation only. It ac- 
tually exists to a very great extent, 
in the present method of consti- 
tuting the Assembly. 

The summary statistical report 
of the last year—we have not seen 
that for the present year—states 
the number of ordained ministers 
in our church to be 1491, and the 
number of Presbyteries 98; and 
this will give an average of 15 
members to each Presbytery, with 
only a remainder of twenty-one. 
Now, as the average number must 
be diminished by the excess of that 
number in every Presbytery in 
which such an excess is found—and 
it is found ina considerable num- 
ber of Presbyteries—it is apparent 
at once, that there must be many 
small Presbyteries, and that their 
representation must, agreeably to 
what we have shown, be far greater, 
in proportion to their numbers, than 
that of the large Presbyteries; 
especially as their numerous frac- 
tions have each a representation 
also. Farther, as it is the exclu- 
sive prerogative of the Synods to 
divide Presbyteries, and thus to 
increase their number, and as the 
advantage of small Presbyteries 
over large ones, in point of repre- 
sentation, is so great and so obvi- 
ous, there is a manifest temptation 
laid before Synods, to avail them- 
selves of this advantage, whenever 
the state of the church is such (as 
it unhappily is at present) that a 
superiority of party in the General 


Assembly is considered as an object 
of prime importance. 

Let it now be considered that the 
proposed synodical representation, 
and the rejection of all fractions, 
would remove at once and entirely 
the whole of the inequality, and the 
temptation to unfairness, which 
have been exhibited. ‘This we 
think too obvious to be dwelt on at 
much length. By throwing all the 
Presbyteries which compose a Sy- 
nod into one mass, a fair, and equal, 
and uniform ratio of representation 
may be established, throughout the 
whole church. In this event too, 
there could be but a few fractions, 
in comparison with the present 
number, since there could be but 
one for each Synod. And we think 
there can scarcely be a doubt in 
any reflecting mind, that fractions 
ought never to be represented— 
Their representation produces a far 
greater inequality than their utter 
rejection would; as will be evident 
when it is recollected that, as the 
matter now stands, a single indi- 
vidual—suppose in a Presbytery 
consisting of 13 members—may be 
entitled to as large and efficient a 
representation as 12 others. It is 
remarkable that the constitution of 
our church and the civil constitu- 
tion of our country, which sur- 
prisingly resemble each other in 
most particulars, are exactly op- 
posed, in this matter of frac- 
tions. By the constitution of the 
United States, no individual state 
is allowed an additional represen- 
tative in Congress, for any frac- 
tion of the number of its inhabit- 
ants, till the fraction reaches the 
prescribed integral number to which 
a representative is awarded. The 
eminently wise and discerning men 
who formed that constitution, saw 
that a perfectly equal representa- 
tion was not in all cases practica- 
ble; and that by far the smaHer 
evil would be chosen, by rejecting 
all fractions without discrimination, 
than by attempting to provide for 
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them in any case whatever—and in 
such a matter as this, we know of 
no reason why an ecclesiastical 
constitution should differ from that 
of a well ordered republick. It is 
surely not necessary to spend many 
words, in replying to an objection 
we have heard—that as Presbyte- 
ries are the radical judicatories in 
our church, and the fountain of all 
power, they ought to be directly 
represented in our highest court— 
We answer, They would be thus 
represented on the proposed plan, 
and far more fairly than they now 
are; and to insist on retaining the 
name of presbyterial representation, 
at the expense of connecting it 
with inconvenience and unfairness, 
is very seriously to sacrifice sub- 
stance to sound. 

2. A synodical representation 
seems to be the only practicable 
mode of fairly reducing the number 
of Commissioners to the Assembly. 
—That in some way or other a re- 
duction to a large extent ought to 
take place is, we believe, the uni- 
versal conviction. It has been 
twice attempted, by changing the 
ratio of representation in Presby- 
teries; first from six to nine; and 
then from nine to twelve, ministe- 
rial members—as constituting, in 
every Presbytery, the number for 
which a representation, consisting 
of one clergyman and one lay el- 
der, might go up to the Assembly— 
the same representation being also 
allowed for every excess of the 
number twelve, although falling 
short of its duplicate, triplicate, 
&c.—which we have denominated 
fractions. But this repeated ex- 
periment of changing the ratio, 
while presbyterial representation is 
retained, has resulted in a complete 
failure. Under this experiment, 
made for the sole and express pur- 
pose of lessening the number of 
Commissioners, that number, so 
far from being diminished, has con- 
stantly and rapidly increased. The 
number of members in the last 
Assembly, as we have heretofore 
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stated, was 235—being fifty more 
than those of the preceding year; 
and the probability is, that the next 
Assembly will be larger than the 
last, by a hundred members. This 
constant augmentation, under ra- 
tios of representation intended and 
expected to produce a diminution, 
is easily accounted for—Our new 
Presbyteries, with their fractions, 
have increased the number of com- 
missioners much faster than the 
new ratios have lessened it; and it 
might easily be shown, that while 
every Presbytery and every frac- 
tion is allowed a representation, 
there is no probability that any ra- 
tio will or can produce the desired 
reduction. Such a reduction may 
be made easily, effectually, and 
equitably, by the proposed synodi- 
cal elections; and we know of no 
other eligible mode, in which it can 
ever be made at all. 

The objections to a multitudi- 
nous representation in the Assem- 
bly are strong and numerous. The 
expense of attendance by sucha re- 
presentation is unwarrantably great. 
The number having a claim on the 
fund provided for defraying the tra- 
velling expenses of Commissioners 
is so large, that each individual can 
receive but a small sum—the dis- 
tant members not half enough to 
indemnify them for what they ac- 
tually expend. Beside, all that is 
expended by members unnecessarily 
present, is just so much money 
wasted; which at the present time is 
greatly needed to aid benevolent in- 
stitutions and enterprises; and were 
the number of attending members 
no larger than it ought to be, those 
from a distance might have the 
whole of their travelling expenses 
discharged. Again—The taking of 
more than a hundred ministers un- 
necessarily from their charges, for 
a number of weeks in succession, 
is a serious evil, which ought to re- 
ceive a speedy remedy—Least of 
all ought it to be countenanced, and 
its continuance to be perpetuated, 
by the ministers of the gospel them- 
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selves. Again—-Those portions of the 
church which are most distant from 
the place where the Assembly con- 
venes, have always had an unequal 
representation in that body, owing 
to the difficulty of obtaining repre- 
sentatives who could and would en- 
counter al! the difficulties and dis- 
couragements of an attendance— 
Few, comparatively, have, in fact, 
ever attended: And it is obvi- 
ous, that the effective influence 
of afew is always diminished, just 
in proportion as an Assembly is nu- 
merous—In a word, their relative 
influence is lessened by a multi- 
tude. ‘This is greatly to be regret- 
ted in the case before us; because 
it is of much importance that the 
remote parts of our church should 
be satisfied with the acts and pro- 
ceedings of the Supreme Judica- 
tory; and they never will be fully 
satisfied, if their representatives 
have not their proper share of influ- 
ence, in making the decisions of the 
Assembly what they are found to 
be. If the Assembly were compa- 
ratively small, a proper proportion 
of distant members might easily 
have the whole amount of their ex- 
penses defrayed, and the clerical 
members might have some satisfac- 
tory provision made for the supply 
of their pulpits in their absence; 
and thus their general and punctual 
attendance might be insured. Once 
more. ‘The General Assembly, as 
at present constituted, is not fa- 
vourable to deliberation, to wise 
counsels, nor to that felt sense of 
responsibility, which ought to rest 
with weight on the mind of every 
member. ‘The complaint was fre- 
quently made in the last Assembly, 
that the speaker could not be heard; 
and it was unquestionably the fact, 
that it required a strong voice, or a 
painful effort of enunciation, for 
any speaker to be easily and fully 
heard in every part of the Assem- 
bly—What will it be, when a hun- 
dred members more are added to 
the Assembly? In such an Assem- 
bly, moreover, there will always 
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be so many speakers, as to extend 
debates or discussions beyond all 
reasonable bounds; and thus to re- 
quire such prolonged sessions of 
the Judicature, or the leaving unfi- 
nished or untouched some impor- 
tant business, as to give consci- 
entious men no alternative, but 
either to submit to grievous incon- 
venience or to desert their duty. 
Nor is a multitudinous Assembly 
favourable either to wise counsels 
or to asense of responsibility. The 
celebrated Montesqueiu, in his far 
famed treatise on the “Spirit of 
Laws,” says, in his curt and point- 
ed manner, “Every body of men 
more than a hundred is a mob.” 
Without adopting this dictum ac- 
cording to the letter, it may be safe- 
ly affirmed, as the result of all ex- 
perience, that a well selected As- 
sembly of a hundred men, will be 
far more likely to act wisely, and 
under a deep sense of responsibi- 
lity, than five times, or three times, 
or even twice that number. Does 
any one believe that the Continen- 
tal Congress that declared the in- 
dependence of our country, or the 
Convention that framed the present 
Constitution of the United States, 
would have manifested all the wis- 
dom which they displayed, or felt 
all the responsibility which rested 
on the mind of every member, if 
those bodies had po consisted of 
two hundred individuals? He who 
thinks they would, must have 
little knowledge of human nature, 
or the history of the world. We 
pretend not to say what should be 
the exact number of members in a 
well constituted General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church, but 
we have no hesitation in saying, 
that it ought not to be half as large 
as it is likely to be, in that which 
will next be convened. 

We have said so much on the 
subject of our present number, 
from a hope that it may possibly 
have some little influence in satis- 
fying the minds of the members of 
the next Assembly, that they ought 
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to do what the last Assembly re- 
fused. Many of the remarks which 
we have submitted, are in substance 
the same with those which were 
made and urged, but ali in vain, on 
the floor of the Assembly in May 
last—particularly by the Moderator 
of the preceding year, Dr. Fisk, 
who discussed the subject in a very 
luminous, and as we thought, pow- 
erful and conclusive manner. Why 
that Assembly decided as they 
did, if not from the belief that it 
would prove more favourable to the 
views and wishes of the majority, 
in regard to the future, that the As- 
sembly should continue to be pres- 
byterially rather than synodically 
represented—that it should remain 
multitudinous rather than become 
select—we are unable to conjec- 
ture, and must leave it to our read- 
ers to determine. 





Since writing the above, we have 
seen Dr. Beman’s “ Review and 


Vindication, No. 1.2? We remark, 


Best’s Sermons on the Amusements of the Stage. 
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that when we commenced the series 
of papers, of which the foregoing 
is a part, we supposed it not impro- 
bable, that we should meet with 
something very like what we have 
begun to receive—strictures and 
assertions, intended to implicate 
character, confute our opinions, 
and invalidate our statements: And 
we determined that we would not 
be turned from our general purpose, 
by any thing of this kind—with the 
single exception, that if we should 
be convinced that we had commit- 
ted an error, we would correct it 
with as little delay as possible. 
We have seen nothing as yet to 
correct; and shall therefore only 
say farther, at present, that it has 
always been our intention to reply 
in due time, if others should not do 
it previously, to every thing mili- 
tating with our views and reason- 
ings, that should appear plausible 
in statement or temperate in argu- 
ment; and to treat every thing of a 
different character with silent ne- 
glect. 








Ficbiews. 





As the theatrical campaign for 
the ensuing winter is about open- 
ing in the city where we write, and 
in all the other cities or towns of 
the United States where theatres 
are established, we have thought it 
very seasonable to publish the fol- 
lowing review, extracted from the 
London Christian Observer, for 
July last. We have no expectation 
that on the gay and thoughtless the- 
atre going throng it would be likely 
to have much effect, even if they 
should read it. But they will not 
read it,—indeed we are aware that 
but few of this class ever look into 
such publications as the Christian 
Observer and the Christian Advo- 
cate. Our address is to those who 
have yet left some serious sense of 
religion, and of the value of their 
immortal souls; and on them we 


mistake, if this review and the quo- 
tations it contains will not producea 
powerful impression. A lady who 
was a patient of the late Dr. Rush, 
and who had, in her illness, become 
very thoughtful about her eternal 
interests, asked him, when she was 
on the recovery, whether she might 
not innocently go to the theatre, at 
least occasionally, to please her 
husband and other friends— “ No, 
Madam,” replied the Doctor, “ the 
theatre is the Devil’s ground, and 
do you keep off of it.’ This was 
the truth—multum in parvo. 
SERMONS ON THE AMUSEMENTS OF 
THE sTAGE. Preached at St. 
James’s Church, Sheffield. B 
the Rev. T. Best, A. M. She}. 
field, 1831. 
“What harm can there be in 
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harmless amusement? What more 
innocent than innocent recreation? 
What more sober than a sober tra- 
gedy? And where can be the im- 
morality of a good moral play?” 
Something very like this is often 
heard, with a tautological iteration 
which takes for granted the very 
points to be proved, and gives no 
better reason to show that the de- 
precated practice is lawful than a 
gratuitous assumption that it is so. 
But after all such arguments, it is 
quite certain that the great body of 
religious and exemplary persons in 
every age have instinctively avoided 
and condemned many of the recrea- 
tions current in ordinary society, 
especially play-going, and with a 
range of prohibition proportioned 
to their own advancing spirituality 
of character. ‘This, to say the least, 
is no hopeful presumption in favour 
of the litigated indulgences. 

It must to a Christian mind be 
argument sufficient against thea- 
trical amusements—as such amuse- 
ments ever have been, and are ever 
likely to be conducted—that ‘ these 
things are not of the Father, but of 
the world.’ A higher, a more con- 
vincing, a more affecting reason, 
cannot surely, and needs not be, 
produced. If any man will gravely 
argue, that these things are not of 
the world, and are of the Father, it 
will then be requisite to show by 
facts that his hypothesis is untena- 
ble: but till then we feel inclined 
to take the matter for granted; for 
sure we are, that if it is to be de- 
cided by the sensibilities of a spi- 
ritually-minded man, there will be 
no difference of opinion. It is only 
because “all men have not faith,” 
and those who have not, proffer ar- 
gvuments in excuse for their world- 
liness of spirit, that any question 
needs be held upon a matter so ob- 
vious as the unchristian and demo- 
ralizing character of the stage. 
What it might be under certain 
supposed circumstances of refine- 
ment, which never have practically 
existed, or are likely to exist, it Is 
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unnecessary for us now to discuss. 
We deal with facts as we find them, 
and, to all who value supremely 
their eternal salvation, those facts 
are abundantly lucid. Men are 
ashamed to be disciples of Jesus 
Christ: otherwise there would be 
little room for any discussion, to 
prove that our theatrical entertain- 
ments are utterly opposed to the 
spirit of our holy religion. 

Still, however, as plausible ex- 
cuses are currently offered in pallia- 
tion of this popular immorality, we 
ought to feel very grateful to those, 
who, like the author whose work 
lies before us, have exerted them- 
selves with great zeal and diligence 
to guard the publick against this in- 
sidious snare. Mr. Best has long 
been honourably distinguished in 
this cause, in the sphere and neigh- 
bourhood of his ministrations; and 
his labours, as we understand, have, 
by the blessing of God, been attend- 
ed with signal success. For about 
fourteen years, we believe, he has 
preached an annual sermon on the 
subject; and his faithful arguments 
and appeals have attracted great 
attention in Sheflield, and power- 
fully tended, it is said, to open the 
eyes of the publick as to the serious 
evils of stage entertainments, and 
to diminish the number of attend- 
ants upon them. Several of his dis- 
courses have, we believe, been pub- 
lished either as tracts or in the local 
newspapers; but the present col- 
lection 1s printed with the author’s 
permission by an individual, once 
much attached to the drama, but 
who, having been convinced by Mr. 
Best’s arguments, is anxious that 
they should be brought under the 
consideration of others who have 
not yet seriously reflected upon the 
subject. The publication being thus 
extorted from the author, not by his 
own estimate of its value, but im- 
partially, and for the publick bene- 
fit, we should receive it with indul- 
gence, if it needed it: but it needs 
it not, as it is throughout an honest, 
scriptural, reasonable, and, we may 
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add, not exaggerated appeal; sim- 
ple, earnest, convincing, and well 
worthy of a faithful minister of Je- 
sus Christ. 

We proceed to cite a few of the 
writer’s arguments. 

The following passage in the first 
sermon relates to the point which 
we have above touched upon— 
namely, the contrariety of the the- 
atre to that spirituality of mind 
which is an essential part of the 
Christian character. 


“No man can have a good hope that 
he is going to heaven, unless he has a 
growing taste and tendency of mind for 
those things which are to constitute his 
future employment and happiness. Now, 
I would not condemn the theatre because 
it does not promote these feelings, but 
because it is incompatible with them ;— 
the two things cannot subsist together ;— 
and if any individual, possessing spiritual 
feelings and heavenly desires, were to 
attend the theatre, its direct and sure 
effect would be to deaden and destroy 
them. In showing that the stage is op- 
posed to spirituality of mind, I would not 
refer particularly to the injurious effect 
which would be produced upon the reli- 
gious feelings by the company—the con- 
versation—the gaiety of the general scene, 
because the theatre shares this evil with 
almost every other species of worldly dis- 
sipation; but | would refer to the pecu- 
liar gratification of the stage—iits own 
proper pleasure—The mind is power- 
fully affected by some creation of a vain 
fancy—the feelings are roused—the pas- 
sions stimulated—the imagination heated ; 
and during this paroxysm of mental ex- 
citement, life is transformed intoa dream, 
and is embellished with various impracti- 
cable and unattainable pleasures, and the 
scenes which are spread before the ardent 
and youthful mind are as flattering as they 
are false; and when this intellectual fever 
subsides, it leaves the mind relaxed— 
weakened—wearied—unfitted for ordi- 
nary employments, and sick of sober re- 
alities, and, like an appetite vitiated by 
highly seasoned food, requiring a con- 
stant succession of stimulants; and hence 
that ardent and insatiable desire after the 
works of novel-writers, dramatists, and 
every and any kind of composition which 
is calculated to pamper and please the 
imagination, which an attendance on the 
theatre often excites and always strength- 
ens in young persons; and this desire will 
be in proportion to the quickness of per- 
ception and susceptibility of excitement, 
which the mind possesses; so that young 
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persons of the greatest intcllectual pro- 
mise are generally the first to feel this 
pernicious effect of theatrical amuse- 
ment, 

“Here then is another reason why all 
who truly desire to act consistently with 
their professed principles, will carefully 
abstain from such amusements; because 
their influence is directly opposed to that 
sobriety and spirituality of mind which 
the Sacred Scriptures so earnestly enforce, 
and for the preservation of which the most 
serious Christian has constant need to 
watch and pray that he enter not into 
temptation.” pp. 15—17. 


The author then specifies several 
Christian graces; suchas humility, 
contentment, and a forgiving spi- 
rit; and shows how directly the 
stage tends to weaken and destroy 
them, and to foster the contrary 
dispositions. ‘The very virtues of 
the drama, he shows, are anti- 
christian; so that even the avow- 
edly good man of the play, the mo- 
ral man, the man who is held up for 
imitation, is opposed to the Chris- 
tian character as exhibited in the 
word of God, and to the image of 
that Saviour who hath left us an ex- 
ample that we should tread in his 
steps. ‘The spirit, the maxims, the 
objects, the motives of the applaud- 
ed dramatick character are irrecon- 
cilable to the mind that was in 
Christ Jesus, and to the course of 
his holy life. What then shall we 
say of the less reputable characters? 

In the second sermon, from the 
text “ Fools make a mock at sin,”’ 
we find many proofs of this propo- 
sition in its application to the stage. 
Will any friend of theatrical amuse- 
ments undertake to confute the fol- 
lowing statement? If he will, our 
pages shall be open to his reply. 

“| fear not to affirm, that it is one main 
part of the business of the stage ‘to make 
a mock at sin.’ Sin is there treated light- 
ly and in jest.—The sacred names of God 
—the profane oath—the dreadful words 
‘hell’ and ‘damnation’—impure allusions 
—all these are uttered as flippantly and as 
unscrupulously, as though it were no 
crime to take God’s name in vain—to tri- 
fle and sport with eternal punishment, and 
to defile the imagination.—And are they 
not heard with gay and careless indiffer- 
ence. if not with applause and admiration ? 
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What can these things mean, but either 
that sin is not that abominable thing which 
the Bible describes it to be,—or that God 
will not require it, orthat he hath forgot- 
ten, and hideth his face and will never see 
it? What must .be the effect of such 
scenes, but to familiarize the mind to the 
thought and practice of sin /—to weaken 
the sense of its deformity and danger— 
to break down the remaining scruples— 
to sear the conscience—and to embolden 
the hesitating youth to commit it with dar- 
ing presumption, and with a high hand? It 
is the sure tendency of the theatre to 
cause sin to be considered rather as a 
thing to be laughed at, than as a great 
and dreadful evil to be constantly hated 
and feared and fled from.” pp. 34, 35. 


Nor is this the whole, or the 
worst; for sin is not only made a 
mock of, but is gloried in, and espe- 
cially the sin of licentious profli- 
gacy. We shall notsully our pages 
with proofs; but no man can deny 
the fact. 

The third sermon shows that the 
theatre is inconsistent with the 
duty of loving God with all- our 
hearts, and our neighbour as our- 
selves; of the former part of which 
it were proof enough that the cha- 
racter of God is holiness,—and of 
the latter, that the theatre is a de- 
structive engine of vice and immo- 
rality. 

In the fourth sermon, on the di- 
vinely taught prayer, Lead us not 
into temptation, we find the follow- 
ing passage. Let the frequenter of 
the play, after reading it, say whe- 
ther he can continue his accustom- 
ed gratification, and yet honestly 


_ pray not to be led into temptation. 


“ There are few dangers so much to be 
dreaded as those which arise from the 
opening of atheatre. Were impiety and 
impurity to appear in all their naked, un- 
disguised, and exceeding sinfulness,— 
they would be less perilous, But the the- 
atre conceals its mischief and its wicked- 
ness under a specious and imposing mask. 
It seems to offer nothing but harmless en- 
tertainment;—it comes with very plausi- 
ble pretences ;--it makes very fair profes- 
sions ;—it is one of those wiles of the devil, 
in which he has discovered in a peculiar 
manner, what the Bible calls his ‘ subtle- 
ty.’ In these amusements there is much 
to entice and entrap ;—much to excite the 





tenderest feelings ;—much to interest the 
cultivated mind ;—there is every thing of 
outward decoration, and beauty of lan- 
guage, to catch and to gratify the eye and 
ihe ear ;—and together with all this, moral 
lessons and virtuous sentiments are inter- 
spersed here and there, which serve to 
lull and to pacify the conscience. All 
these circumstances censpire to spread 
over the theatre a most dangerous fasci- 
nation. Under all this show of harmless 
rnirth and innocent gratification, however, 
are concealed the most destructive evils.” 
pp. 63, 64. 


We are frequently told of the 
excellent sentiments inculcated in 
plays; the scraps of high-toned mo- 
raiity, and magnanimous virtue and 
exalted sentiment. Mr. Best does 
not deny this; or that in the motley 
assemblage at the theatre there are 
to be found persons of character 
and good estimation in society. 
But he justly adds: 


“These circumstances, instead of pal- 
liating, only increase the evil, and render 
it much more to be dreaded. Were the 
sentiments taught on the stage uniformly 
and unequivocally contrary to the moral- 
ity of the Bible;—did the frequenters of 
the theatre consist only of the abandoned 
and the profligate;—then, this engine of 
Satan would not be half so successful as 
itis found to be. In such a case there 
would be comparatively little need for me 
to warn the young persons of this con- 
gregation aguinst frequenting such a 
place; you would shun it as you shun the 
grosser scenes of shameless wickedness, 
of which you hear and read with unfeign- 
ed abhorrence :—but the mixture of a 
little good with much evil; the inter- 
spersing of a few correct scntiments with 
that mass of moral poison whose only. ef- 
fect can be to call into active exercise the 
depravity of the heart; the countenance 
and support of a few estimable, and, as 
far as worldly virtue goes, excellent per- 
sons; all this serves as a lure to draw 
many to the theatre, who could not other- 
wise have been persuaded to enter it, and 
also as an apology to their consciences 
when they are there; it furnishes a plau- 
sible argument to the advocates of the 
stage, and is employed to’ sanction and 
sanctify all the abominable things with 
whiclr it is connected.” pp. 139, 140. 


In answer to the charge of pro- 
faneness and sporting with sacred 


things on the stage, it is often re- 
plied, that the reprobation or ridi- 
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cule is not directed against religion 
or virtue, but only against hypocrisy 
and mean and odious vices under a 
sanctified garb. But does not every 
man of common understanding per- 
ceive what is the real, and we scru- 
ple not to say meditated, effect of 
this alleged wholesome reprobation 
and ridicule. Mr. Best truly de- 
scribes it: 


“1 donot mean that God and the Bible, 
and the awful realities of eternity, are 
openly and avowedly set at nought, and 
scorned and insulted. Blessed be God, 
such is the influence and ascendency 
which religion has gained in this country, 
that, perhaps, a large promiscuous as- 
sembly could no where be collected, in 
which this could be done without calling 
forth a general expression of disgust and 
reprobation. But, at the theatre, the ef- 
fect is produced, more indirectly indeed, 
but not less really. Religion is safely ri- 
diculed under the name of hypocrisy. A 
preacher of God’s word, is, perhaps, 
exhibited in strong caricature, with af- 
fected gravity and absurd grimace, A ser- 
mon is delivered in burlesque imitation, 
A religious character is introduced, for the 
purpose of being placed in the most ludi- 
crous points of view, and exposed as a 
person of weak intellect and of pitiable 
credulity. His conscientiousness and fear 
of sinning are made contemptible by be- 
ing displayed only in petty and punctili- 
ous scrupulosity. His purity of mind is 
connected with circumstances of exqui- 
site absurdity. His meekness under in- 
sult is made to appear only as mean and 
unworthy timidity. His simplicity and 
sincerity of heart are represented as ren- 
dering him the dupe of every designer, 
and the butt for every dart which malice 
or mirth may choose to throw. And, 
while he is thus set forth as a laughing- 
stock, many a scoff and jest is uttered re- 
specting over-righteousness and puritani- 
cal zeal. The words ‘saint’ and ‘holy’ 
are used only in sneer and sarcasm, ‘ ILea- 
ven’ and ‘hell,’ and terms of equally aw- 
ful meaning, are employed with levity 
and laughter. And thus, while religion 
in the general is, perhaps, complimented 
with some unmeaning expression of re- 
gard; its sanctity is profaned,—its cha- 
racter is degraded,—its authority and its 
influence are undermined, and its several 

arts and its conscientious professors are 
foought into derision and contempt.” pp. 
189, 190. 


And while religion is thus sneer- 
ed at, sin islressed out in colours 
the most attractive. Can then the 


moral impression of the scene be 
doubtful? Some, however, may 
profess to doubt it; and may ad- 
duce their own case in proof that the 
effect is not so practically evil as is 
represented. ‘To such persons we 
_ we must reply with our author, 
that 


“They give a very plain proof that 
they must have already sustained no small 
injury; since their moral sensibilities are 
become so far blunted, as to permit them 
to witness the scenes and listen to the sen- 
timents, which they must hear and see, 
at any evening’s performance, in any 
theatre, without feeling with indignant 
shame, that their better principles had 
been outraged, and their sense of propri- 
ety grossly insulted, and painfully offend- 
ed.” p. 254, 

“I might confidently appeal to the re- 
collections of those females who may 
have formerly frequented the theatre, 
whether the pleasure which they expe- 
rienced, on their first attendance, was not 
often mingled with an involuntary sense 
of shame, a secret and painful conscious- 
ness of impropriety and evil; while, at 
the same time, through the influence of 
example and the force of custom;—from 
want of due consideration, or sufficient 
firmness of mind;—and perhaps from 
never having had their attention especially 
and seriously called to the sinful nature 
and injurious tendency of such amuse- 
ments ;—they allowed themselves to be 
present at exhibitions which their con- 
sciences condemned ; and to be spectators 
of scenes, and hearers of sentiments, 
against which the quick sensibilities of a 
modest and delicate mind so painfully re.. 
volted as to cover them with confusion; 
and which scenes and sentiments they 
would not, on any consideration, have 
either ventured to describe and repeat, or 
endured to hear described and repeated, 
in private company, or in the society of 
their personal friends.” pp. 262, 263. 

Mr. Best states, that the attend - 
ance of respectable women at the 
Sheflield theatre has, he under- 
stands, greatly diminished; and 
we doubt not the effect has been 
caused in no slight degree by his 
own indefatigable exertions in point- 
ing out to his flock and fellow- 
townsmen, the evils of this “ inno- 
cent amusement.” Let him not 
then be weary in his useful labours. 
It is very important that while the 
great body of the ministers of 
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Christ are occupied for the most 
part in the general duties of their 
holy calling, there should be indi- 
viduals among them, who are de- 
voting much of their thoughts and 
efforts to some particular point or 
question. By this division of la- 
bour, facts and arguments are ac- 
cumulated, attention is aroused, 
zeal is excited, one works for 
all; and his brethren and the 
world are benefited by his labours. 
Thus Mr. Close, by his exertions 
at Cheltenham, in reference to 
the evils of the race-course, has 
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forced the subject upon the pub- 
lick attention in other places: and 
so of Mr. Herbert Smith’s la- 
bours for the suppression of Sunday 
travelling; and in various other in- 
stances. We always rejoice in lay- 
ing before our readers, for the ge- 
neral benefit, the result of such 
isolated efforts, and in the present 
instance shall feel thankful if our 
notice of Mr. Best’s volume shall 
awaken the attention of his bre- 
thren to the subject, in places where 
their exertions might be locally 
useful. 
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The Barometer.—Of the advantage 
arising from the use of this instrument, 
on board of ships, for the purpose of de- 
noting approaching changes in the wea- 
ther, we have been favoured by a scien- 
tifick friend with the following communi- 
cation.—WVantucket Inquirer. 

Not long since I noticed an article il- 
lustrating the use and the importance 
of the Barometer in foretelling storms. 
This communication forcibly reminded 
me of a similar circumstance, related by 
Arnott in the excellent work on Physics. 
As the subject is of immense importance 
to every mariner, and to all concerned in 
navigation, I forward an extract for inser- 
tion. Itis more interesting from the fact 
that the learned author was himself a wit- 
ness of the sublime scene which he so 
elegantly portrays, and which, but for the 
almost miraculous warning of the little 
tube of mercury, would have left no one 
to tell the tale. 

The day is probably not distant when a 
Barometer will be considered as essential 
in the equipments of a voyage as are now 
the quadrant and the compass. Its indi- 
cations have for many years afforded to 
the meteorologist, the most satisfactory 
prognosticks of the changes of the wea- 
ther. When adapted to the motion of the 
sea it is called the Marine Barometer, and 
differs from that used on shore, in having 
its tube contracted in one place to a very 
narrow bore, so as to prevent that sudden 
rising and falling of the mercury which 
every motion of the ship would else oc- 
casion. 

“The sun had just set with placid ap- 
pearance, closing a beautiful afternoon, 
and the usual mirth of the evening watch 
was proceeding, when the captain’s or- 





der came to prepare with all haste fora 
storm. ‘The Barometer had begun to fall 
with appalling rapidity. As yet, the old- 
est sailors had not perceived even a threat- 
ening in the sky, and were surprised at 
the extent and hurry of the preparations ; 
but the required measures were not com- 
pleted, when a more awful hurricane 
burst upon them than the most experi- 
enced had ever braved. Nothing could 
withstand it; the sails already furled and 
closely bound to the yards, were riven 
away in tatters; even the bare yards and 
masts were in great part disabled; and 
at one time, the whole rigging had nearly 
fallen by the board. Such, for a few 
hours, was the mingled roar of the hur- 
ricane above, of the waves around, and 
the incessant peals of thunder, that no hu- 
man voice could be heard; and, amidst 
the general consternation, even the trum- 
pet scunded in vain. On the following 
morning the wind was at rest, but the 
ship lay upon the yet heaving waves, an 
unsightly wreck.” 


Origin of Newspapers.—After the de- 
feat of the Spanish Armada, intended by 
Philip If. of Spain, for the invasion of 
England, great interest being excited in 
every class, which gave rise to a very im- 
portant invention—that of Newspapers,— 
Previous to this period, all articles of in- 
telligence had been circulated in manu- 
script, and all political remarks which the 
government found itself interested in ad- 
dressing the people, had issued in the 
shape of pamphlets. But the peculiar 
convenience at such a juncture, of unit- 
ing these two objects, in a periodical 
publication, becoming obvious to the mi- 
nistry, there appeared, some time in the 
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month of April, 1588, the first number of 
the English Mercury, a paper resembling 
the present English Gazette, which must 
have come out almost daily, since No. 50, 
the earliest specimen of the work now 
extant, is dated July 23d, of the same year. 
This interesting article is preserved in the 
British Museum. 


Dissection in Slave States.—In a pros- 
pectus of the South Carolina Medical 
School, says the London Mechanic’s Ma- 
gazine, we mect with the following pas- 
sage :——“‘ Some advantages of a peculiar 
character are connected with this institu- 
tion, which it may be proper to point out. 
No place in the United States offers so 
great opportunities for the acquisition of 
anatomical knowledge, subjects being ob- 
tained among the coloured population in 
a sufficient number for every purpose, 
and proper dissections carried on without 
offending any individual in the communi- 
ty!!”—The coloured population, then, 
according to the faculty of South Ca- 
rolina, form no part of their  commu- 
nity.” They have no feelings to be re- 
spected or offended! They are but 
blacks, and no more to be regarded than 
any other beasts of the field. Of a truth, 
slavery must have a most debasing influ- 
ence on all arcund it, when men of a li- 
beral profession can talk thus of beings 
created with like feelings, affections and 
rights as themselves, It is singular to 
think, that notwithstanding the white- 
skin pride of birth, they should have 
found out that, after all, a dead black 
man is quite as good as a dead white man 
for every purpose of anatomical inquiry 
—has the same bones and sinews—the 
same veins and arteries—has the self-same 
sort of vital fluid—and (perhaps) all but 
the same sort of—/eart. Death is, in- 
deed, a great teacher—a mighty leveller 
of distinctions! 

English and American Newspapers.— 
At a meeting lately held by the London 
Literary and Scientific Institution, on the 
subject of the restrictions on the British 
Press, it was stated in debate that in 
America, where newspapers are not tax- 
ed, 1,555,416 advertisements were insert- 
ed in eight newspapers in New York, 
where 400 English and Irish papers con- 
tained, in the same space of time, only 
1,105,000—that the twelve New York 
daily papers contain more advertisements 
than all the newspapers of England and 
Ireland—that the numbers issued annual- 
ly in America is 10,000,000, while in Great 
Britain it is less than one-tenth of that 
number. Advertisements which in Eng- 
land cost $17, are inserted in America 
for about $1.50; and an article which 
costs annually for advertising in the Uni- 


Oct. 


ted States, $28, is liable in England toa 
charge of $900.— Boston Telegraph. 


Staunton, (Virginia,) Sept. 9. 


A Horn-Snake was killed a few days 
since in the neighbourhood of this town. 
We had regarded the existence of such a 
snake as fabulous; and as others may be 
under the same impressisa, a brief de- 
scription of this one may be acceptable to 
many. ‘The snake measures nearly six 
feet in length, and is somewhat slenderly 
proportioned; its scales are quite hard, 
and form along the back large dark 
brown spots set in a broad chain of 
white: along the sides there is a slight 
mixture of red. The horn is in the tail, 
and appears rather insignificant; but when 
the snake is enraged no doubt it enlarges 
considerably. ‘This reptile is said to strike 
over its head, by throwing itself in the 
form of a hoop. The biack man who 
killed the one just described, says it 
struck at him in this manner, but missing 
its aim, the horn entered a stump, and 
held it fast until he despatched it.— Spec- 
tator. 


Fine Grapes.—A waggon load of de- 
licious Pennsylvania Grapes were exposed 
for sale in Market street, between Eighth 
and Ninth, during Friday and Saturday of 
last week. They were the product of a 
vineyard of Mr. Amos Garrett, of London 
Grove Township, Chester County. The 
vineyard occupies an acre of ground, and 
has been three years in cultivation. The 
crop of the present year is the first, but it 
is liberal, and the grapes are very fine. 
We are glad to learn that many of our 
citizens evidenced their satisfaction at 
this agricultural enterprise, by purchasing 
liberally of Mr. Garrett, who, we trust, 
will fully and profitably succeed in ren- 
dering his vineyard valuable. 

Patrick Henry left in his will the fol- 
lowing testimony in favour of the Chris- 
tian religion. “I have now disposed of 
all my property to my family; there is 
one thing more I wish I could give them, 
and that is the Christian religion. If they 
had that, and I had given them nothing, 
they would be rich; and without it, if I 
had given them all the world, they would 
be poor.” 


Parasitick Plant.—There is found 
growing upon, and firmly united to the 
roots of the black oak, in this vicinity, a 
plant, which we are not aware of having 
seen particularly described by any Ame- 
rican botanist. This plant attains the 
height of about six inches, and the thick- 
ness of from half to three quarters of an 
inch, without leaves, the stalk thickly set 
with seed vessels, which are two valved, 
and many seeded, much resembling in 
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the growth the beech drops, (Monotro- 
pa lanuginosa) but larger, and without 
branches, the colour a pearly white, in- 
clining to yellow. It corresponds in 
many of its characteristicks, with the 
Orobanche of England, but is different in 
many respects; but we are disposed to 
consider it one of the same family of 
plants. It is one of the most interesting 
of all the parasitick plants. When exa- 
mined it will be found to have united to 
the root by a granular process, causing an 
enlargement not unlike the place where 
a scion is united to the stock, and may 
fairly be considered a piece of natural 
grafting. 

The root of the oak will be found on 
examination to be sound and healthy, 
even to the very point of union. This 
parasitick plant does not appear to be 
furnished with any roots of its own, and 
evidently receives its nourishment from 
the root of the oak, which ending with 
the plant gives it a very singular appear- 
ance. This would seem an exception to 
the general rule “ that plants do not-take 
upon each other by grafting, unless they 
belong to the same class and order.” 
Should this come under the observation 
of any Professor of Botany, who is ac- 
quainted with this plant, we should be 
happy to receive and publish his observa- 
tions upon it.—Genesee Farmer, 

A Solar Microscope.—Speaking of the 
Hartford (Connecticut) Museum, the edi- 
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tor of the Connecticut Mirror, in that city, 
observes :—* Besides a vast many objects 
of curiosity and interest, a Solar Micros- 
cope, which magnifies a million and a half 
times, has been added to the attractions 
of the Museum.—By its power, the small- 
est possible. mite is made to assume the 
appearance of a formidable animal—the 
finest Flanders lace seems woven of trunks 
of moderately sized trees, with the bark 
on—a pigmite upon the most delicate 
needle, “looks like a rat running up a 
signa post”—and as for the minute ani- 
malculz in vinegar or water, they appear 
as reptiles of a foot and a half in length, 
and suggest to the visiter, as he marks 
their magnified circumgyrations, the idea 
of immediate self-defence.” 


The Month of July shines conspicuous 
in the Annals of Liberty,. On the 26th 
July, 1581, was issued the Edict of the 
Confederates of the Low Countries, by 
which they renounced obedience to Phi- 
lip If. On the Ith of July, 1690, was 
the battle of the Boyne, where James the 
2d was defeated, and lost forever the 
throne of England. On the 4th of July, 
1776, the United States of America de- 
clared their independence. On the 14th 
July, 1789, the Bastile was taken—and on 
the 27th, 28th, and 29th of July, the Paris 
Revolution took place, which expelled 
Charles the Tenth from the throne of 
France.—WV. Y. Standard. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE so- 
CIETY. 

We are indebted to a friend in 
Philadelphia, for the following ex- 
tract of a letter to him, from a 
member of the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 
dated 15th July, 1831. The infor- 
mation it contains will prove highly 
gratifying, to those who take a 
lively interest in the wide diffusion 
of the Holy Scriptures. 


“© You will be pleased to hear that it is 
in contemplation, by the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society, soon to send out Mr. 
Jas, Thompson, their indefatigable agent, 
to visit the different West India Islands, to 
promote the circulation of the scriptures 
amongst the inhabitants, particularly the 
blacks and people of colour, and it is not 


improbable that if circumstances be en 
couraging, he may afterwards visit some 
parts of South America, Mexico, &c. By 
the last accounts it seems the Catholicks 
are about to prepare an edition of the 
scriptures, as the people are becoming 
clamorous for a supply. The translation 
of St. Luke’s Gospel is completed in the 
Mexican dialect, and it is in a state of foer- 
wardness in one or two other of the native 
dialects; so that we are encouraged to 
believe the work will not be permitted to 
stand still. A measure has been lately 
adopted to promote the circulation in the 
Indian Archipelago, in Siam, and the 
countries adjoining, through the instru- 
mentality of Mr. Tomlin, who has already 
effected much in this way, combining 
prudence with energy in his transactions. 
Dr. Pinkerton’s establishment at Frank- 
fort appears so far to enjoy the smiles of 
divine providence, and promises to be ex- 
tensively useful in opening wider fields 
for circulation in destitute parts of the 
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European continent, as well amongst Pro- 
testants as Catholics. In France there 
has been a considerable demand for the 
New Testament, amongst persons emi- 
grating to Algiers, who have been sup- 
plied at very low prices. ‘The subject al- 
luded to in my last has given rise to many 
able defences of the original Constitution 
of the Bible Society, and its friends feel 
firm on the question: the association of 
opponents have not yet agreed on a long 
expected address in support of their 
views, and it is understood find it difficult 
to be of one accord.” 


CALCUTTA. 
(Concluded from p. 492.) 


In June, 1829, after twelve years’ ap- 
parently unproductive labour, a native 
church was at length formed in Calcutta 
itself, composed of eight members, In 
1829-30, that number was increased to 
sixteen, and subsequently it has advanced 
to twenty-four. 

The following is a statement of the 
number of native converts baptized, and 
who have been united to the native 
churches at Calcutta and Kidderpore, in 
connexion with the society. 


NATIVE CHURCH AT KIDDERPORE. 

1823 . 

1823—24 
1824—25 
1825—26 
1826—27 
1827—28 
1828—29 
1829—30 
1830—31l 


NATIVE CHURCH AT CALCUTTA, 
1828—29 ... 8 
1829-30 ... 9 
1830—S1 ... 7 

— 24 

— 115° 

While the labours of the missionaries 
in preaching the Gospel have been con- 
tinued with diligence, the education of 
the native children has engaged a large 
share of their attention, Several chil- 
dren and young persons who were bap- 
tized with their parents on the above- 
mentioned occasion, had been previously, 
or were afterwards, placed, as their age 
might be, under Christian tuition—and, 





* This number includes the native con- 
verts baptized at Rammal-choke, Gun- 
gree, Kristnapore, and Taroleah; some 
of whom having joined the church at 
Calcutta, and some that at Kidderpore. 
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indeed, in all the districts and villages in 
which the gospel has been statedly 
preached to the natives, they have uni- 
formly endeavoured to establish schools 
for the benefit of the native children, of 
whom several hundred, including both 
sexes, have been usually under Christian 
instruction. The distribution of the 
Scriptures and tracts has been carried on 
to a wide extent, and there is reason to 
believe with good effeet; especially as 
tending to diminish the veneration of the 
Hindoos for their own religious system, 
and promoting a spirit of inquiry among 
ethemselves, as to the respective claims of 
that system and Christianity. 

. It would require a volume to detail 
and explain the numerous ways in which 
missionary operations have exerted a be- 
neficial influence on the general state of 
society, both European and native, in 
this and other parts of the East Indies; 
suffice it to observe that, independently 
of the direct personal benefit conferred 
by imparting the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity to individuals, there can be no 
doubt that these operations have contri- 
buted to give a highly salutary impulse 
to the minds of the inhabitants—quicken- 
ing the mental faculties—awakening re- 
flection-—stimulating inquiry—directing 
the attention to the acquisition and cir- 
culation of useful knowledge and the 
promotion of beneficial objects. Many 
important facts in the recent history of 
the East Indies, corroborative of the truth 
of this remark, which, however, we can- 
not here particularize, will, we doubt not, 
at once occur to the recollection of our 
readers. On the present occasion we 
shall content ourselves by giving the fol- 
lowing brief extract, relating exclusively 
to the native population at Calcutta, taken 
from a communication lately received 
from our brethren in that city, dated 15th 
November, 1830. 

“The state of things in Calcutta is 
more promising than on any former oc- 
casién. Nineteen or twenty societies for 
mental improvement have been establish- 
ed in the Native ‘Town, by the natives 
themselves. Others meet once or twice 
a week, discuss various subjects connect- 
ed with Moral Philosophy, the customs of 
their own nation, &c.” The brethren 
add, ** many respectable natives have pro- 
fessed their belief of the truth of the 
Christian system.” 

At an early period of the mission, a so- 
ciety in aid of it was established, called 
the “ Bengal Auxiliary Missionary So- 
ciety,” which has rendered very effective 
assistance, while the members composing 
it have been uniformly distinguished by 
their Christian liberality and zeal. The 
mission has also received considerable as- 
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sistance from the benevolence of particu- 
lar individuals, which, under the Divine 
blessing, has in various ways tended to 
forward the great object in view. After 
specifying some of those services, the 
Committee of the Bengal Society say 
they cannot speak too highly of those 
liberal and zealous individuals whose con- 
duct bears so striking a resemblance to 
the spirit which animated the bosoms of 
the first disciples of our Lord, and so 
eminently characterized the best and ear- 
liest days of Christianity.”* 

Such, briefly, are some of the chief 
grounds for grateful acknowledgments to 
God, afforded by the more recent history 
of the Society’s mission at Calcutta; 
where, we rejoiced to know, missionaries 
from various other Societies also labour, 
and we are happy to say, harmoniously 
labour, in different spheres, for the pro- 
motion of the same general object. The 
success with which it has pleased the Al- 
mighty to crown their efforts, is, in com- 
mon with that which has attended the bre- 
threnimmediately connected with ourown 
Society, calculated to excite feelings of 
common gratitude and thanksgiving; to 
stimulate to fervent and persevering 
prayer for future blessings; to encourage 
the hope of still greater measures of suc- 
cess, and of the ultimate triumph of the 
Gospel over ignorance, idolatry, impos- 
ture, and every species of superstition 
and false religion, m those parts of the 
Eastern world; and eventually over every 
region of the world itself. 

London, 20th April, 1831. 


—— 


CEYLON, 


The Church Missionary Society has 
seven Missionaries in Ceylon, who have 
had schools in operation about eight years. 
They have a press at Nellore, of which 
the Missionaries say : 

“One printing press has been kept in 
active employment most of the year, on 
account of the Jaffna Tract Society, the 
American Missionaries, and our own so- 
ciety: the number of Tracts printed for 
the Tract Society, as appears from their 
last report, is 34,947; of Tracts and Ca- 
techisms for our American brethren, 6490; 
and 3650 copies of some of the same work 
for ourselves: making a total of 45,087 
copies, or 629,362 pages printed during 
the year. 

“Very inadequate, as yet, are the 
works, either of 4 religious or literary 


character, printed for the district. A. 


taste for reading in books of both classes 





* Printed Report of the Bengal Aux- 
iliary Missionary Society, for 1829-30. 
VoL. IX.—Ch. Adv. 
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is rapidly forming, especially among the 
rising generation, which it is regarded as 
very important to promote. ‘It is the anx- 
ious desire of our Missionary friends to 
direct the youths of their charge in the 
pursuit of useful knowledge; and for this 
purpose to provide them, as they may be 
able, with supplies of suitable books in 
the native language: while the commit- 
tee of the Tract Society are as desirous 
to furnish the different classes of the read- 
ing population with adequate supplies of 
religious tracts. 

“The district has, for the last two or 
three years, been largely supplied with 
parts of the Sacred Volume, in the na- 
tive language, by the bounty of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society, through 
the medium of the Jaffna Branch Society; 
and with religious tracts, through means 
of the Jaffna Tract Society. 

On the effect of these distributions the 
Missionaries state— 

‘** By the publications of the Tract So- 
ciety, heathenism has received a shock, 
during the year, the effects of which will, 
it may be hoped, soon be more apparent. 
The adherents of the system are driven 
to adopt many different expedients: 
some, by the exposure which have been 
made of their sacred mysteries, are great- 
ly enraged, and utter sad imprecations 
on the unknoWn informants, who, if they 
were known, would probably be severely 
treated: others, influenced by similar 
feelings, positively assert that the incan- 
tations of which we have obtained infor- 
mation are not genuine, and that we have 
been imposed on: while a great number 
admit that they are genuine; but, ashamed 
at the disclosure, and wishing to avoid 
disgrace, disavow all confidence in them, 
S profess to have discontinued the use of 
t em.’ 


CAFFRARIA. 


“Mr. Kay, of the Wesleyan Mission to 
South Africa, after mentioning the bap- 
tism of several natives at Butterworth, 
says: 

“Three of the persons (one man and 
two women) baptized on this occasion, 
belong to the class of people to whom the 
Caffres have given the name of Amafingu, 
because poor; and poor indeed they are ; 
for excepting those who have become re- 
sident on the mission stations, few if any 
of them can command any kind of pro- 
perty that can be calledtheirown. Most 
of them are the complete vassals of those 
who may entertain them, and to this state 
of servile subjection they submit, for the 
sake of a mere subsistence. They are, 
in short, strangers in a strange country, 
having for years been beaten about by 
the enemy, and the perpetual wars of the 
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interior. Ask them respecting their own 
land, and the place of their nativity, and 
they almost invariably reply, ‘ Far, far, 
far.” That unprecedented numbers of 
these destitute exiles should have been 
literally driven into this quarter, by a 
train of uncontrollable occurrences, at 
the very time when Christianity was be- 
coming established in the land, and when 
the Gospel was pushing its way onward, 
as if to meet them, that a strange variety 
of circumstances should have attended to 
scatter such numerous groups of them 
round our respective stations, and that in- 
creasing numbers are now to be found 
amongst the inhabitants of every mission 
village in Caffraria, are facts of the most 
pleasing kind; and facts too in which not 
only the missionary, but every pious mind, 
is constrained to recognise the hand and 
providence of the Most High. But thisis 
not all, ‘They are not merely thrown 
within the range of missionary operation ; 
but, by a distinguished and remarkable 
readiness, both to hear and to receive the 
gospel, they are obviously becoming 
special objects of missionary attention. 
Although equally, if not more supersti- 
tious than the Caffre, in general they ap- 
pear to be much less influenced by that 
sceptical spirit which he so frequently 
manifests. It is clear that Jehovah, ac- 


cording to one of their own significant. 


figures of speech, is placing them ‘ under 
the missionary’s wing.’ Our stations are 
evidently becoming their asylums; and I 
verily believe that the period is not far 
distant when many of them will be added 
unto the church of our God. 

“ Whilst I reminded the candidates, 
when standing before the congregation, 
of the goodness and mercy of God, who 
had brought them out of a distant land, a 
land of total darkness, who had preserved 
them in the desert, and kept them alive 
amongst the dead, who had prevented 
their falling a prey to the enemy, or pe- 
rishing in the field, and who had, at length 
brought them to his ‘tabernacle, and to 
his holy hill,’ the tears trickled down 
their sable cheeks, and the whole assem- 
bly was deeply affected. The most dis- 
tinguished individual amongst them was 
the son of an Amaziaza chief; and a per- 
son who would have become a powerful 
ruler in that tribe, had it not, like many 
others, been dispersed, and in a great 
measure destroyed, by the invaders.” 





OBITUARY. 


Died, at the Union Theological 
Seminary, in Prince Edward Coun- 
ty, Virginia, on the third of Sep- 
tember, ult., the Rev. John H. Rice, 


D. D. Professor of Didactick Theo- 
logy and Ecclesiastical History, in 
the Seminary. By the death of this 
eminent man, religion and learning 
have met with a loss which will not 
easily be supplied. The American 
church has numbered among its mi- 
nisters few that were so highly dis- 
tinguished for erudition, piety and 
usefulness as Dr. Rice. The State 
in which he lived, was probably in- 
debted to no individual more than 
to him, for exertion and influence 
in promoting all the interests of 
knowledge and science; ang the 
Union Theological Seminary un- 
questionably owed its very exist- 
ence, and its opening prospects of 
proving a rich blessing to the whole 
Christian community, to his perse- 
vering zeal and labours—We be- 
lieve, indeed, that he fella martyr 
to his incessant solicitude and ex- 
hausting efforts to serve the Semi- 
nary, and to promote, in various 
ways, the cause of pure and unde- 
filed religion. We mourn in his 
death the loss of a much loved 
friend and brother; but we must 
leave to others the delineation of 
his character and the eulogy of his 
excellence. He is gone—We are 
admonished to be prepared to fol- 
low him; to “ work while it is day 
—the night cometh when no man 
can work”—-We add from “The 
Southern Religious Telegraph” the 
following account of his sickness 
and death. 

“ Throughout a sickness of near- 
ly nine months, Dr. Rice had, with 
various changes in external symp- 
toms, been gradually and steadily 
declining. By an examination 
made at his own instance, several 
extensive strictures were discover- 
ed in the bowels, in which, no 
doubt, the disease originated, and 
which precluded the possibility of 
recovery. 

“ The sickness of this servant of 
God was attended with great suf- 
fering. ‘The disease itself and the 
highly nervous character which it 
put on, caused not only much bo- 
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dily suffering, but great mental de- 
pression. Yet to the last, his mind 
was collected and perfectly itself. 
Saturday morning he revived from 
a death-like stupor, and sensible 
that the hand of death was upon 
him, he remarked that there were 
a few things which he wished to 
say. He then bid those who stood 
round his bed an affectionate fare- 
well; commending his now deeply 
afflicted partner to the blessing and 

rotection of heaven; and express- 
ing, with regard to all his friends, 
an undiminished affection. He 
spoke about fifteen minutes, and 
found himself unable to proceed 
farther. During the day, he said 
very little, and was evidently in 
great bodily suffering. ‘This in- 
creased towards night. At nine, 
rousing himself again, he said— 
“ Mercy is triumphant.’’—The last 
word died upon his lips—He gasp- 
ed for a few moments and expired. 

“Dr. Rice was born Nov. 28th, 
1777. Not yet 54 of age, 
there was room to hope that he 
would long be spared to labour on 
earth in the cause of his Lord and 
Master. But he who knows what 
is best, and who loves the church 
better than we, had decided other- 
wise. Qur part is to bow with sub- 
mission to the Divine determina- 
tion.” 


i 
COMMUNICATED. 


The opposition of man to a reli- 
gion which would persuade him to 
consider the end of his being is a 
mournful shade of his character. 
Death is ever in the world. Human 
hopes sink quickly into silence and 
darkness—each day multitudes en- 
ter upon a state of existence which 
is separate from sense, and where 
all that is happy must be pure and 
true. The infidel is not moved by 
these changes. His sceptical phi- 
losophy, while it relieves him from 
the restraints of virtue, places him 
beyond the influence of fear. He 
as the deliberate apologist of the 
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vicious, who in return eagerly em- 
brace his sentiments. 

The Christian religion offers 
proof of its divine origin in the con- 
duct of its disciples. It is a testi- 
mony which can never be misunder- 
stood, and which there can be no 
excuse for rejecting. ‘Though sur- 
rounded with crime, and beset like 
other men by the distractions of 
life, the believer constantly looks 
forward to another and a better 
world; and in those moments which 
the living seldom realize, he over- 
comes the natural horror of disso- 
lution, and reposes with humble 
faith upon the bosom of his Father 
and his God. Instances of consist- 
ent piety are, therefore, to be re- 
corded as parts of this important 
yet simple testimony. Such an oc- 
casion is presented by the recent 
death of Charles Chauncey, the 
only son of Charles Chauncey, Esq. 
It was his rare fortune that a view 
of the past and of the future should 
alike afford to him sources of un- 
mingled gratification. The mild 
purity of his life, with the exact 
discharge of its duties, had given 
him much tranquil enjoyment, 
while the successful improvement 
of talents, which the shrinking mo- 
desty of his character could not 
hide, seemed an assurance that he 
should accomplish all his hopes. 
He was, however, soon todie. The 
rapid progress of a mortal disease 
brought desolation to many affec- 
tionate hearts, but shed a holy calm 
over his own. Though the ap- 
proaches of death were attended by 
sufferings which wasted and enfee- 
bled a frame unable to endure their 
severity, his mind remained peace- 
ful and clear. The certainty that 
in a little while he was to be sense- 
less to every thing around him was 
not appalling. And in passing from 
the midst of all that could endear 
life, his prevailing feeling was gra- 
titude to the Power which had per- 
mitted him to live, with a trembling 
confidence in his mercy. 

The sorrow of those from whom 
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he has gone would indeed be bitter, der circumstances like these, while 
were not the anguish of bereave- his heart is wrung with unavailing 
ment soothed, and the cold gloom grief, he feels the more deeply the 
of the grave lighted up by a bright sufficiency of the faith which he has 
and pervading hope. So strong is chosen, and the firmest conviction 
the Christian’s consolation, thatun- of its truth. 











Diew of Publich Affairs. 


EUROPE. 

The latest advices from Europe are from Britain, of the 24th of August, and from 
France about three days later. 

Brirary.—The publick affairs of Britain are in a high degree interesting; as the 
political reforms which have begun to take place, and the spirit which gave rise to 
them, and which they cherish, will, we doubt not, lead to measures that will give 
a new aspect both to the religious and civil arrangements of the whole empire—Yet 
in the month past we have noticed nothing new, of much interest to others than the 
inhabitants of the British isles. We rather think that the English and French in ge- 
neral, cherish towards each other more friendly feelings at present, than at any other 

eriod for centuries past. The Reform Bill is still before Parliament, and recently, it 
is said, the opposition have gained some advantages. When it will pass, as pass 
it must, we know not—The people murmur at the delay, bat there is real difficulty 
and much embarrassment in making out the details of the bill—The Commons were 
unanimous lately in one act—the grant of #100,000 “for her majesty’s personal 
expenses.” On this occasion, the queen in person, and in great state, went to the 
Parliament House. She appears to be a favourite with the nation at large; and if 
report says true, she is worthy of the love and respect which she commands. We 
were glad to see that the conduct of the king in raising one of his bastards to a peer- 
age, received the pointed censure of the Christian Observer—The prospect of an 
unusually good harvest, both in Britain and Ireland, was said to be flattering—Still 
there is great suffering, especially in the latter island, for want of the necessaries 
of life; in some places there appears to have been deaths from absolute starvation— 
The latest accounts state, that there is the prospect at present of the united interfe- 
rence of Britain, France, Austria and Prussia, in favour of the magnanimous Poles. 
We rather wish the report true than believe it. We are not of the opinion that the 
government of any of these countries has been really gratified by the late Polish re- 
volution, But a large portion of the subjects of all, have been enthusiasts in its favour, 
and the governments have learned that the spirit which is abroad renders it unsafe for 
them wholly to disregard the popular feeling. 

Francs.—The apprehension that the féte of the three great days would be pro- 
ductive of disorder, and p sess. of another revolution, which we mentioned last 
month, has been happily disappointed—The whole celebration was conducted with 
order, and the result has been highly favourable to the establishment of the govern- 
ment. The king and his ministers appear to have managed the matter with much 
address. At the time appointed, a few days before the celebration, the Chambers 
assembled, and were opened with a speech by king Philippe,--his whole family at- 
tending—his sons on his right hand, and the queen, with her younger children, in 
a gallery prepared for her reception. The king was dressed in the uniform of the 
national guards, and his sons in the uniform of the corps in which they are colonels. 
The king, it is said, delivered his speech with a firm voice—It is so long, and refers 
to so many different topicks, that we cannot give iteven inepitome. It was most art- 
fully composed, and was received with great acclamation. It did not contain all that 
the liberals wished, but still it announced so much that was gratifying to them, that 
they joined in the acclaim. In the part in which he said that the Austrian troops had, 

at his request, been withdrawn from Italy, he has since been charged with saying 
the thing that was not—and to us it appears that this charge is true. The parts in 
which he spoke favourably of the Belgic and Polish revolutions, and of “ preserving 
the bonds of friendship which unite France and the United States of America,” were 
hailed by the liberals with great applause—The arrangements for the celebration of 
the three great days, were made with extreme caution and much prudence—The first 
day was devoted to mourning—the second to rejoicing—and the third to rewards. A 
report, on the last day of the celebration, was circulated in Paris—whether got up 
by the government or not, we cannot say, but it was generally believed—that the 
Poles had obtained a great victory, in a general battle with their invaders, This had 
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a wonderful effect, especially on the military—who, in defiling before the king, 
shouted “long live the brave Poles-—long live the Polish revolution” —with the great- 
est animation. The Chamber of Deputies bad a long and animated debate on the re- 
ply that should be made to the king’s speech. The liberals thought that enough had 
not been said in favour of Poland; and General La Fayette proposed an amendment 
to that part of the reply to the speech which related to this point—in which he wished 
the chamber should express an unequivocal opinion, that the independence of Poland 
ought to be immediately recognised by France. When this was overruled, another 
member brought forward a modification of the same ideas in different language, and 
in asofter tone. The debates on these motions produced an excitement of feeling, 
which proceeded to such a length that all order was destroyed, and it became neces- 
sary to adjourn the chamber till the following day. On the following day, however, 
order and harmony were restored; and eventually the reply to the royal address was 
carried, much as it had been prepared by the ministry at first—and the ministers, 
who at one period it was thought must resign, became triumphant, and found them- 
selves sustained by a far larger majority of the chamber than they had dared to ex- 
ect. 
. The French fleet, under admiral Rovssin, agreeably to his orders, forced its way 
into the Tagus, and stationed itself with the broadsides of every ship under the 
quays of Lisbon, and in front of Don Miguel’s palace. In this position “the admiral 
summoned the Portuguese government to accede, within two hours, to all the pro- 
positions made, previous to his entrance into the Tagus.” These propositions were 
promptly — ; and thus the city was saved from bombardment, the tyrant 
frightened and humbled, the honour of France asserted, and her citizens indemni- 
fied. The whele was a most brilliant naval exploit, on the part of the French.—Their 
fleet passed under the fire of all the Portuguese batteries, with very little loss, and 
compelled all the Portuguese ships of war in the harbour, consisting of one ship of 
the line, three large frigates, two sloops and two brigs, to strike their colours. 

Shortly after the three great days, a demand was made from Belgium of the stipu- 
lated interposition of France, to repel a military invasion of the Dutch. The bearer 
of the demand reached the palace of king Philippe at midnight—His majesty rose 
immediately, and gave orders for the equipment and march of the requisite troops; 
and they were on their way to Belgium in a few hours. The king’s two sons had 
each a command in the detachment, which was entrusted to general Girard, as com- 
mander in chief. In the address of the Chamber of Deputies, in reply to the king’s 
speech, the zeal and martial spirit of the French princes on this occasion was warmly 
commended—The result of this expedition has been fortunate to all the parties con- 
cerned—The French troops were about to return to their country at the date of the 
last accounts, and the state of France was said to be tranquil. 

Beteium and Hortanp.—The king of Holland—taking ground on the alleged non- 
fulfilment on the part of Belgium of the protocol of the five great powers, as the con- 
dition of their independence—declared war against that part of his former dominions— 
“ ordered a solemn meeting of all his people in the churches, to make appeal to the 
Almighty,” and gave the commaand of his army to his son, prince William. The 
Dutch troops marched into Belgium in four divisions. The Belgians, who had 
been vaunting of their prowess for several months, so as to be considered as 
braggarts by all Europe, and had even threatened to drive the Dutch into the 
sea, came only twice in contact with the Dutch troops, and in both instances acted 
the part of the most errant cowards—fleeing without fighting, deserting their new 
made monarch, Leopold, who acted bravely, and even throwing away their arms, 
that they might not be encumbered in their flight. In a word, their dastardly beha- 
viour has made them the scorn of England and France. They lost, according to the 
account we have seen, 50 killed, 300 wounded, and about 500 prisoners, and did not 
killa single Dutchman. Within about 12 miles of Brussels, the Dutch halted, as the 
French had arrived in that city; a treaty was commenced which (without any conflict 
beyond a slight squabble between two small parties) issued in an agreement that the 
Dutch should evacuate Belgium. This has since taken place, in a manner entirely 
honourable to the Dutch. It seems to us that the king of Holland had it for his prin- 
cipal object in this war, to humble the Belgians, and to show that he was neither des- 
titute of the means nor the fortitude to make resistance to unlawful claims, We give 
the address of prince William to his army, as it states truly the principal events of his 
short campaign. 


 Louvaine, Aug. 13. 

“* Brothers in Arms :—You have satisfied my expectations. I trusted to your unflinch- 

ing courage and bravery. I value the patience with which you have borne all the 

fatigues and privations which always accompany the neighbourhood of the enemy. 

Great is your reward ; the blessing to our arms is perfect. After a campaign of hardly 
ten days, we stand in the heart of 


Belgium. Twice have we measured arms with the 
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Belgians ; first at Hanselt, then near Louvaine, which was sufficient to drive the Bel- 


ians to flight. Yesterday and to-day our outposts stood within two hours’ march of 
| an and no Belgic army now exists to hinder our entrance. 

The King, my father, has learned with gladness our victory gained at Hanselt. 
Through me he assures a of his sincere satisfaction with all the troops which have 

taken part in these and former engagements, and united their efforts to annihilate that 
army of the Meuse, which was known by the name of Invincible. We have now ac- 
complished our object. We have done what our King and country required of us. We 
have triumphed over the enemy against whom we went out to battle. With honour we 
return to our old territury. A numerous army from France rushed into Belgium—their 
advanced posts touch ours. We retire in consequence of an arrangement which our 
sovereign has made with the King of the French. 

“ Wittiam, Prince of Orange.” 

The last accounts state that Brussels was tranquil, and “ that a very good understand- 
ing had been come to, between the Marshal Girard and the Prince of seg as to the 
proceedings of the two armies.” 4 

Sprain.—The only article of news, of any importance, which we have noted from 
Spain, in the month past, is contained in what is said to be a communication in a 
private letter—that a well appointed army of from 40 to 45 thousand men, was 
marching, or about to march, for the frontiers of France. The real state of Spain 
and Portugal seems not to be well understood; we think it is this—that although there 
is a large number of individuals in both kingdoms who sigh for political freedom, yet 
the mass—the great majority of the population—are completely under the influence 
of their priests, and the grossest superstition of the Romish church--are well pleased 
with their bondage, and wish for no change; and that a change is not likely to be 
made till forced upon them, or till the people, graduaily it should seem, shall 
become more enlightened. 

Avusrnia.—We have little new to report from Austria. It is said that her govern- 
ment has lately interceded for the Poles, but in vain. There is increasing evidence, 
however, of the deep sympathy of the Hungarians with that oppressed people. It 
is stated, with apparent truth, that money, provisions, and wine, have lately been sent 
from Hungary to Warsaw—Such supplies must be most opportune—we wish they 
may be abundant. 

Prussta.—We have had occasion to remark, more than once heretofore, that ever 
since the invasion of Poland by Russia, the partiality of Prussia to the invaders has 
been manifest. ‘The truth is, that Prussia shared in the distribution of the ancient 
Polish territory, when it was dismembered about forty years ago; and should Poland 
again become an independent power, as we bope and trust she will, Prussia might 
be obliged to restore what she has long most unrighteously possessed. We well 
recollect that the eloquent Edmund Burke, who so earnestly anathematized the first 
French revolution, condemned with equal severity the iniquitous partition of Poland. 
Within the last month the information has reached us of a formal declaration of 
Prussia, that she is not, and will not remain neutral, in the conflict between the 
Russians and the Poles. She sets up a strange distinction between NEuTRALITY and 
INACTIVITY,—says she renounces the former, and retains the latter—that is, in plain 
English, she will afford supplies and protection to the Russians, and withhold them 
from the Poles; but will not unite her armies with those of Russia for the subjuga- 
tion of Poland. She pleads, and probably with truth, that she is by treaty obliged to 
afford assistance to Russia, But there certainly has been an understanding among the 
“pe powers since the last French revolution, that there should be no intervention, 

y any of them, in domestic quarrels. Prussia vainly pleads that what she is doing 
is not an intervention; but it is in fact one of the most effective kind; for the 
Russians could not carry on their operations against Poland for a single month, without 
the supplies which Prussia now furnishes: and if France was as near to Poland as she is 
to Belgium, we do not believe that any thing would restrain her from chastising Prussia, 
as having infringed the understanding or agreement that there should be no interven- 
tion. But something better than this is announced by the last arrivals from Europe, 
which we have already mentioned under the article Britain—the intervention of four 
great powers in favour of the Poles. We have our fears, nevertheless, that little will 
be done, besides what the Poles do for themselves. 

Potaxp.—The intense interest taken by the whole civilized world in the affairs of 
Poland, renders the publick mind alive to every change that takes place in the state and 
position of the armies, on whose movements and successes, under God, the freedom or 
the slavery of this country is now hanging in fearful suspense. Hence the publick 
papers are filled with reports and statements in relation to the military evolutions that 
take place in the neighbourhood of Warsaw. Yet, on comparing the state and pros- 
pects of that city, and indeed of the entire Polish cause, with what they were under- 
stood to be a month ago, there hasbeen really no very important change. A great and 
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decisive battle has been constantly expected, but had not taken place at the date of the 
last accounts. The main body of the Russian army, in order, we doubt not, to be in a 
position to receive supplies the more readily from Prussia, sometime since marched up 
the Vistula on the right bank of that river, and at the distance of about 70 miles from 
Warsaw, crossed to the left, and, as is stated in the accounts by the last arrivals, had 
advanced towards the city, but was yet at the distance of full50 miles. In the mean 
time, Warsaw is so strongly fortified on all sides, as to be deemed almost impregnable— 
is provisioned for three or four months, and is said to be extensively undermined, it 
being the determination of the Poles, in the event of its capture, to blow it up and to 
perish with their enemies. The Polish army is cantoned partly in Warsaw, and by a 
connected line of posts up the river, till its advance is near the Russian main army. A 
number of inconsiderable actions of posts and parties have recently taken place, and a 

eneral battle in the plain and open country is expected. Such a battle, it is said, the 
Polish General in chief wishes to bring on, confident of success; but in case of a defeat, 
intending to fall back on Warsaw, and make his last defence there. Some reports state 
that the great battle was hourly expected; but others, with more probability, represent 
the cautious Russian General, Field Marshal Paskewitch, as desirous and determined, if 
possible, to wait for an accession to his forces of 25,000 under general Rudiger, who is yet 
on the right of the Vistula. The only very interesting military exploit that has met 
our notice in the month past, is that of the Polish general Dembinski. In his incursion 
into Lithuania, he became surrounded by the Russian forces, and had no other alterna- 
tive, but either to follow the example of general Gielgud of retreating into Prussia and 
laying down his arms, or of cutting his way through the enemy’s ranks, and thus get back 
to Warsaw. He adopted the latter heroic alternative and succeeded—he reached War- 
saw with 5000 of his army, and has since been appointed governor of the city. 

Russia.—We have just seen a new proclamation of the emperor Nicholas, exhorting 
the Poles to submit to his authority. The proclamation concludes thus—* Return to 
your duty. Truly abandon all criminal projects—we are still ready to receive you into 
favour. The paternal disposition which caused us on the 4th of July to take a resolu- 
tion to pardon, shall still guide our conduct towards you; but only a prompt and uncon- 
ditional submission can give you a right to it.” We suppose that this proclamation has 
been issued chiefly with a view to do something to propitiate the mediating powers, after 
refusing to listen to their overtures. We regard it also as evidence that Nicholzs is not so 
confident of the success of his arms,as once he was. He says that all the revolted pro- 
vinces have’returned to their duty—that is, that his troops have suppressed the insurrec- 
tions. He is greatly distressed for want of money, and cannot find any foreign capitalists 
that will lend him on contract; but he has been able, it is said, to negotiate a commission 
loan in Holland, to the amount of between two and three millions sterling. It appears 
that the cholera is abating in Russia, and in Europe generally. Its prevalence, how- 
ever, is still fearful. 

From Iraty, Greece, and Turkey, we have nothing to report for the present 
month. Porrueat, or rather Don Miguel, _ lost another island, St. Michaels. 

ASIA. 

The following extract from Canton papers, lately received, we give as illustrative of 
the peculiar views and usages of the Chinese—We think the latter part of the extract 
might afford a useful lesson to office hunters in our own country. 

‘“* Pexine.— Creation of Nobility —His Imperial Majesty, having attained his fiftieth 
year, has bestowed rewards on the younger branches of his Imperial House. In doing 
so he is actuated by a pious desire of imitating his predecessors on the Imperial throne. 
On the grandson of King Et-sinwang, he has conferred the title of Duke, supporter of 
the dynasty, within the eight banners. On the younger brother of the king Meem-min, 
his majesty has bestowed the title of Duke, supporter of the dynasty outside the eight 
banners. Other kings and princes of the Imperial House have received some titles; 
some three-eyed peacocks’ feathers; some gold-yellow vests; some, three thousand; 
some two, and one thousand Taels in silver. There is moreover to be a mitigation of 
punishment throughout the empire, in favour of persons not convicted of very atrocious 
crimes. 

Volunteers.—An old officer in Ya-nan Province, on hearing lately of the war in Tar- 
tary, wrote an express to the Emperor, offering his services, saying that he had been: 
successful on a former occasion against the Emperor’s enemies. From another province 
a similar proposal was also sent express to his Majesty. In both cases: he took in very 
ill part the zeal of his servants, reprimanded them, and handed them over to a court of 
inquiry. The self-importance, which the volunteers manifest, displeases him. From 
Yun-nan to Peking, says he, is at least a thousand miles; and from Peking to Cashgar,. 
is another thousand—does the fellow think that the Empire is in such want of officers: 
as to require him to appoint himself? The Court voted that he should be dismissed his 


os service; but the Emperor was more merciful: he only took away his nominak 
sank, and has retained him in his place.” 
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AFRICA. 

A serious rebellion has lately broken out in Morocco, against the reigning Emperor. 
He was endeavouring to collect troops to oppose the rebels, but the accounts state that 
his enemies were more numerous than his friends, and that it was questionable whe- 
ther he could retain his crown—The crown and the head usually go together among 
the Mahomedans. 

We perceive there is a project before the publick, we believe in Europe as well as in 
this country, for colonizing the people of colour that may be liberated, in the neighbour- 
hood of Algiers, under the authority and protection of the French colony there. We 
think its expediency is more than doubtful; beside other objections, we think the Arabs 
would soon exterminate any population in their neighbourhood, that could not protect 
itself by a strong military force.—The following article is extracted from a late 
English a. 

* Cape Coast Castre, April 16.—Great joy has been evinced of late at Cape Coast 
by the amicable adjustment of the long-pending dispute with Ashantee, which has for 
several years tended so much to depress the state of trade in this part of the coast; 
and there is every reason to hope that the peace which has now been brought about by 
the exertions of the new Governor, Maclean, will be permanent. A few days ago, an 
embassy of about 100 persons arrived at Cape Coast Castle from the King of Ashantee, 
bringing along with them the gold which was demanded as a security, (600 ounces, or 
about 2,400 currency ;) they also brought two hostages along with them—one of them a 
son of the King’s, and the other a near relation; the gold and hostages are to be kept 
for the space of five years, asa security that the King of the Ashantees will not again 
disturb the peace of the country by going to war with any of the tribes in our alliance. 
Messengers have been despatched to call all the neighbouring Chiefs, who are interested 
in the matter, toa meeting, at which the various articles of the treaty will be finally 
settled. Though peace has not yet been formally proclaimed, there can be no doubt 
regarding it, as the gold and hostages are already lodged within the walls of Cape Coast 
Castle. There has been a bitter outcry among the merchants regarding trade for some 
months back ; but it is now hoped that, as the paths will be open into the interior of the 
country, matters will take a change. Governor Maclean will gain considerable eclat 
by the speedy settlement of this dispute, so soon after his arrival in the country to the 
government of the Gold Coast.” 

AMERICA. 


A tempest, or tornado, of almost unexampled violence, has lately been experienced in 
several of the West India islands. The island of Barbadoes has been entirely desolated, 
and is represented as one scene of ruin. In the island of St. Domingo, several towns 
have been almost destroyed, and extensive injury has been sustained in the plantations. 
Other islands have suffered less, yet considerably ; and some have altogether escaped. 
But on the whole, the loss both of life and property, has probably been greater, than by 
any previous visitation of the kind, since the islands have been known to Europeans. In 
the southern part of our own country also, particularly at New Orleans, storms of wind 
and rain have proved very destructive to property, although but few lives have been lost. 

The publick affairs of the southern republicks of our country have not materially 
changed their aspect since our last report. 

Unitep States.—We have felt an unusual mixture of _— and indignation on read- 
ing a letter from a gentleman in Georgia to his friend in Philadelphia, of which the fol- 
lowing is an extract—we should give the whole if our space would permit. 

“ Lawrenceville, September 17, 1831. 

“You have heard, before this, of the second arrest of some of our missionaries and 
others, by the Georgia Guard, and of their delivery over to the civil authority of this 
state for trial. They have been tried within the last two or three days, found guilty of 
residing within the chartered limits of the state, in the occupancy of the Cherokees, 
without taking an oath of allegiance prescribed by the last Fo ee and sentenced 
by Judge Clayton, to confinement, AT HARD LABOUR IN THE PENITENTIA- 
RY, FOR FOUR YEARS! Eleven respectable white men to be pent up in a prison, 
with felons, and the most degraded of human beings, for four years, and not the slightest 
crime alleged against them !” 

The names of the eleven missionaries are given. Two of them were in the service 
of the American Board; and one is a Methodist under the direction of the Tennessee 
Conference. The rest are respectable white men, who have intermarried with Cherokee 
women. Their only offence is stated in the extract. Is there, we ask, no relief for such 
oppression? If not, is it not a vain boast, that we are the freest people in the world? 
And can we look for the smiles and protection of the great Ruler of the universe, while 
such things can take place under our government, and without a remedy? We do 
blush and tremble for our country. 

An anti-tariff convention is now sitting in Philadelphia. On the subject of discussion 
in this convention we have not an opinion to give; but it certainly embraces as many 
men of high talent and general respectability as have probably ever come together in 
our country, since the formation of the Federal Constitution. 
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OCTOBER 1, 1831. 


BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


As the period is at hand for the regular meetings of the Presbyteries 
and thymede of our Church, we would respectfully and earnestly request the 
attention of all those judicatories, which have already opened, or which may 
be disposed hereafter to open, a correspondence with the Board of Missions 
of the General Assembly—to one or two of the prominent features of our 
4 plan of operations. And we present, as a matter of primary importance, 
that part of our plan which has reference to the annual appointment, and 
special duties of Corresponding Executive Committees on Missions. 

By referring to our annual reports for 1830 and °31, the views of the Board, 
respecting the appropriate duties and the vital importance of such Commit- 
tees, may be fully ascertained. From the co-operation of such Committees, 
wherever they have been properly organized, the Board have already experi- 
enced many advantages in conducting their missionary operations in distant 
parts of the Church. ‘The efficiency of Corresponding Committees, depends 
materially upon their relative location and promptitude. It is, therefore, 
highly important that the Committees be small; that the proximity of the 
members to each other be such, that they.may be easily and frequently called 
together, either for the purpose of considering and recommending to the 
Board applications for missionary aid, or for locating Missionaries who ma 
be sent to them for specific instructions. It is peas” hoped, that all 
Presbyteries, desiring aid from our Board, will promptly attend to the 
appointment of Committees, and to their semi-annual lg and that par- 
ticular pains will be taken at the stated meetings of the Presbyteries, to fur- 
nish the Committees with the information necessary, to enable them to present 
an annual report to the Board, of all the vacancies, and missionary districts, 
within their bounds,—the amount of aid which may be raised in each towards 
the support of Missionaries; and, also, the amount of aid which may be 
required of the Board. 

Another subject, to which we would respectfully invite the special atten- 
tion of the Presbyteries and Synods in correspondence with our Board, is 
the plan of the Board for organizing Auviliaries and raising Funds. 

In accordance with that rigid system of economy which they have adopted, 
and with the wishes of many of the Churches, the Board have studiously 
endeavoured to avoid, as far as possible, the expense of special agencies, 
They have at present but a small number of agents in their service, except 
such as have agreed to labour for short periods, without any expense to the 
Board. It is confidently believed, that much, very much, might be accom- 
plished by the Presbyteries, in the revival of old Auxiliaries, the formation 
of new ones, and the collection of annual subscriptions to the Board, if sys- 
tematic arrangements should be made at each of their stated meetings, for 
having the Churches regularly visited, by such of their members as might be 
induced to engage, for two or three weeks each, in voluntary agencies for 
this special purpose. We deem it exceedingly important, that a fair experi- 
ment of this plan should be made, during the present season. The necessar 
expenditures of the Board, during the current year, will probably exceed 
twenty-five thousand dollars; and for this amount of funds, the Board are 


dependent chiefly on remittances from Auxiliary Societies, and the anmial 
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subscriptions of benevolent individuals. A few Presbyteries have pledged 
themselves to raise within their own bounds, and at their own expense, a 
specific amount of funds for our treasury; and we cannot but indulge the 
hope, that many more pledges of this kind will be given, for the aid and 
encouragement of the Board. At the present time, our treasury is consider- 
ably overdrawn, in anticipation of the annual collections; and it is desirable 
that remittances should be made to our treasurer as speedily as possible, 
after the collections shall have been made. 

Increase of Missionary laborers.—We have now before us very many, 
and very affecting representations of the wide-spread moral desolations of 
our land, and of the pressing necessities of a great number of the vacancies, 
and destitute districts of the South and West. So numerous are the appli- 
cations made to the Board for Missionaries, and so comparatively few are 
the /aborers at command, that it is utterly impossible to avoid disappointing 
the hopes and expectations of many, who are daily and anxiously waiting for 
supplies. While we sincerely sympathize with all who experience these 
disappointments, and deeply regret the inability of the Board to supply, 
without delay, the wants of the destitute in every section of the Shark: it 
still affords us unmingled satisfaction to announce the fact, that a consider- 
able number of well-qualified and devoted young men will soon be on their 
way, in the character of Missionaries under the patronage of our Board, to 
some of the most needy and interesting stations of the West and South. 
Although six of the young gentlemen, who leave our Seminary at Princeton 
this fall, have devoted themselves to the self-denying and arduous work of 
Foreign Missions, and a considerable number more have already been en- 
gaged by vacant congregations in the middle States, yet we have the pleasing 

ospect of commissioning Zen or twelve, at least, of those who still remain, 
for the Southern and Western States. To this number from Princeton, we 
also have the prospect of adding, shortly, an equal or greater number from 
other Seminaries, who are chiefly designed for the same section of country. 
These interesting facts, we trust, will excite our Synods, and Presbyteries, 
and Agents, and all other friends, to renewed and vigourous efforts, to 
increase the pecuniary resources of the Board, and otherwise to sustain and 
encourage them, in their arduous and responsible work. ‘To those whose 
spiritual necessities remain unsupplied, we can give the most positive assur- 
ance, that their affecting entreaties for help have been heard and regarded 
with the deepest interest, and that no efforts will be spared, on the part of 
the Board, to meet their necessities, and comply with their requests. 








CORRESPONDENCE OF THE BOARD OF MISSIONS. 





Rev, N. H. Haty’s LETTER. closed the 2d vol. of the Missionary Re- 


: _| porter and you will therefore please dis- 
The following letter from the Rev. Ne -ontinue my subscription to the work and 
H. Hall, pastor of the Ist Presbyterian | ajo Samuel E. Hall’s. 


church in Lexington, (Ky.) addressed to} Your republishing Dr, Wi'son’s four 


the Corresponding Secretary of the Board /roftositions, &c. which containa slander 
of Missions, was received at our office on|| of a serious character against myself, that 
. i .., _ |, too, as I suppose, out of the funds contri- 
the 24th ult. and is now published with a | buted to send the Gospel to the destitute 
view of correcting a somewhat remarkable and perishing, have determined me and 


mistake of the writer, inreference to certain Others to withdraw. I do not intend to 


. «cpg | contribute of my scanty means to any es- 
alledged doings of the Secretary and a “‘seé tablishment, or to the support of any 


of men,” supposed to be the Executive | man, or set of men, who would republis 
Committee of the Board of Missions. and send forth such a fire-brand into 
August 15th, 1831, | the churches. If my suspicions be cor- 
Rev. Joshua T. Russell,—You havei rect, I would be glad to know the facts 
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so far as your agency may have been ex- | lishing this, or any other document, not im- 


erted in this matter, as I consider the mediately connected with their transactions 
man who had this second edition issued 


: ~>.~“ || as a Committee on Missions. For ourselve 
to be as guilty as the author, and original || * 


° | - the hlic 
publisher, and should be subject to the || we know not whether the publisher ever 


————- 





same censure. Was not the missionary || has received a do/lar from any man, for is- 


interests of the West confided to the 
churches of the West by compromise, 
and did you not retain the old Board of 
Missions in consequence of this compro- 
mise? Did you not vote for it, and now 
is it not passing strange that you should 
come out in the Missionary Reporter in 
opposition. The Assembly made this 
compromise in good faith, not expecting 
that as soon as they were dissolved, you 
would come out ia opposition to your own 
act, and use your efforts to defeat the 
whole design of that body, which was 
to restore peace to the Western Church- 
es, 

We intend, if the Lord permit, to 
have a convention in November, in Cin- 
cinnati, to consider the missionary busi- 
ness, aud I humblv pray that God may 
enable the Churches to rid themselves 
of those who trouble them. The West- 


ern Churches would have been at peace | pression, have withdrawn their patron- 


| age from our humble periodical, 


now, but for the intolerant spirit of a few; 

they have produced the present tem- 
pest, and the Lord will reward them. 

You will discontinue the Reporter to 

myself and S. E. Hall, and oblige yours, 
N. H. Hai. 


MISTAKE CORRECTED. 
On the foregoing letter we shall make no 


comments, because we deem it entirely un- | 


necessary—it will speak for itself—and we 
leave our readers to make their own infer- 
ences and remarks.—It contains a charge 
ofa very serious nature. It expressly char- 
gesthe Corresponding Secretary, and the 
“set of men,” with whom he acts, inappro- 
priating the missionary funds of the church; 
with having published Dr. Wilson’s four 
propositions, and ‘‘that too, as I suppose, 
out of the funds contributed to send the 
Gospel to the destitute and perishing”— 
and these supposed breaches of trust, the 
writer says, ‘“‘have determined me and oth- 
ers to withdraw.”” Now,the simple facts of 
the case are these: The four propositions 
were published in this city by Wittram 
Morenean—so we learn from the title page 
of the pamphiet itself. The Corresponding 
Secretary and Executive Committee of the 
Board of Missions neither published nor “re- 
published” this pamphlet. No missionary 
funds committed to them have ever been 
ppropriated to defray the expense of pub- 





‘suing this publication, but we do know 
‘that he never did, and never will receive a 
| dollar from the Secretary of the Board. 

| The special reasons for re-publishing in 
the Reporter, the letter of the Board to the 
Committee of the Cincinnati Presbytery, 
were very distinctly stated in the remarks 
which preceded the letter; and these rea- 
sons, we did then and still do regard as suf- 
ficient. 

We give the communication of Mr. Hall, 
and the above correction of his mistake, 
| to the public, because we perceive from the 
| letter that “‘others,’’ besides Mr. H. have ac- 
| ted upon the presumption, that the mission- 
| arv funds have been misapplied, aad under 
ithe influence of this utterly erroneous im- 





RESOLUTIONS OF THE PRESBYTERY OF 
LouISvILLy, Ky. 

The following resolutions, on the subject 
of missionary operations in the West, were 
received a few weeks since, but not intime 
for ourlast number. They will be read, 
no doubt, with interest. 


At a called meeting of the Presbytery 
of Louisville, the subject of missions as 
| referred to the Synods and Presbyteries 
'of the West by the General Assembly, 
| was taken into serious consideration, and 
after due deliberation and investigation, 
| the Presbytery came to the following de- 

cision, viz. 

Ist. The a are of opinion 
that they have nothing to do with the 
separate action of any voluntary society 
or societies employed in missionary work, 
which are not subject to the control, di- 
rection and authority of the Presbyterian 
church in her distinctive capacity, 

2d. They have expressed themselves 
already, at the session of last spring, as 
being Auxiliary to the Amembly’s oard 
of Missions, and they now consider, that, 
their natural and constitutional attitude, 
and-do entirely acquiesce in the plan of 
the Assembly, respecting the Missio 
business, as realized and addressed to the 
churches by the Assembly’s Board; which 
Board they consider the only legitimate 
organ of that body, in behalf of the Pres- 











byterian churches, 
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3d. They feel doubtful about trusting | rolling, though sometimes broken—soil in 
the destiny of the missionary work im- | most places first rate, and in the rest se- 
plicitly to the decision of a convention: | cond. Most of the production sof a south- 
1. Because it implies an uncertainty | ern soil are alsofound here. (Cotton, tobac- 
whether the General Assembly, Synods| co, sweet potatoes, &c. &c.) Indeed, to 
and Presbyteries may not constitutionally | me, in many respects, this part of Illinois 
assign the direction of the missionary | would be more inviting than the so much 
van. to bodies of men who are not, admired prairie land. ‘This section of 
amenable to our church judicatures. 2.) the state, the Western and Southern 
Because it would imply,or seem to imply, | range of counties, is not probably so pop- 
that we are not satisfied with the plan of || ulous as some other parts, but the popu- 
Missions adopted by the General Assem- | lation is increasing; and the increase is 
bly, and at present carried on successful- of that character which will be perma- 
ly by their Board; nevertheless, if there| nent. The emigration fever hitherto, 
shall be a convention to deliberate upon | has tended strongly to the upper extrem- 
the subject of Missions, and that method | ifies, or in other words the northern part 
shall be approved by the Synod of Ken- | of the state has hitherto attracted more 
tucky, we reserve to ourselves the liber- | attention, &c. than the southern, but it 
t of, a full representation in it, and de-| will not be so exclusively any longer, 
clare it as our mind and judgment that no) ‘Throughout the whole of the state there 
man shall be our representative in said! is vast room for improvement and culti- 
convention, who shall not pledge himself | vation, and much therefore in this part 
to be in favor of the Assembly’s Board of | of it. ‘The planting of an enlightened and 


Missions, and in opposition to resigning 
the direction of the work of Missions to 
any body of men which, as such, are not 
responsible to the authorities of the Pres- 
byterian church, aiid also in opposition to 
any intrusion made or attempted to be 
made upon it, or upon the Presbyterian 
churches, by any society whatever. 

The yeas and nays being called for, the 
vote stood thus: 

Yeas—Joseph Venable, D. Hawthorn, 
Thomas Paxton, W. W. Laws,John Carr, 
James Pomeroy, Robert Long, W. H. 
Alden, Elders. A.Cameron, John Jones, 
J. L. Marshall, G. W. Ashbridge, James 
Hawthorn, Ministers. 

Nays—M. D. Averille, F. Snowden, 
Elders. William M. King, John M. 
Blackburn, Ministers. 

ANDREw A, SHaAnwnon, Mod’r. 

A true copy, . 

Jas. HAawruorn,Clerk pro, tem. 


A PLEA 1N BEHALF OF ILLINOIS. 
From an Agent of the Board in the 


West. 

The tract of country over which I have 
assed since my last, is one where per- 
aps there are fewer encouraging circum- 

stances ar‘sing from the frresent existence 
of churches, than any other one, which I 
have reported, presents. But yet, if we 
are to be guided, in our estimate of pro- 
pitious or encouraging circumstances, and 
the contrary, by the susceptibility of oc- 
cupancy and improvement, I say, that 
to an individual, who like Paul, would be 
unwilling to build upon another man’s 
foundation, there is every thing to excite 
and encourage, The country itself is for 
the most part inviting —abundance of tim- 
ber—good water mostly—land generally 


‘faithful ministry of the Gospel in this 
part of the state will be its salvation, 
| And in this view I rejoice that the Board 
| design as soon as possible to occupy it in 
\this manner. Presbyterian ministers 
can now be planted and churches raised; 
‘but hereafter the work will be much, 
‘much more difficult, What everis done 
|for this land ought to be done quickly. 
' Delays in almost every thing are dan- 
'gerous, but in this case they will I fear 
|prove fatal. If there were ministers 
here, many emigrants would be encour- 
-aged to come who now go elsewhere, 
'from the circumstance, amongst others, 
‘that there are no means of grace, or 
' otherwise no churches of that denomina- 
tion to which they belong. And besides, 
\if there were ministers here of our 
| church, many who have united with other 
| denominations, from want or absence of 
‘their own churches, would return: so that 
Presbyterian Churches might almost 
‘immediately be raised up every where 
throughout the land. 

I think that Christians in coming to 
this country ought by no means to think 
of settling in a body, as some have de- 
signed or felt disposed to do. Much more 
| good will be accomplished by scattering, 
‘or at least by having but two, three or 
| four families together. And in making 
a settlement of this kind, care should be 
taken toselect a neighbourhood where 
achurch isalready organized, or where 
one could be without difficulty. Inthis way, 
families from the east, or from any of the 
older states, who made the doing of good 
anypart of their design, would accomplish 
more for the church in this section of 
country,than by any other method. With 
one of such families an unmarried Mis- 








sionary, or even a married one, might 
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board; and under such a roof any of those | 
devoted females, who desire to come to 
the country for the sake of teaching in 
Sabbath Schools, &c. might find an agree- 
able and pleasant asylum. 











APPLICATIONS FOR MISSIONA- 
RIES, 

In order that our readers, generally, may 
have some distinct and accurate knowledge 
ofa few of the moral wastes, which ex- 
ist in different portions of our country— 
and with a view, also, of rendering obvious, 
the reason of the painful delays which fre- 
quently occur inthe arrangements of the 


Board for supplying the destitute, we pre-| 
sent the following extracts froma few, out 
of very many communications on this sub- 
ject. 


New York. 
From a member of a Presbytery in the 
western part of the State. 


«‘T have not time to state minutely the. 
wants of this Presbytery. They are how- 
ever very great, and on account of the) 
gracious refreshings trom the Lord, the 
demand for ministers is greater than it 
has ever been before. ‘Two churches 
have recently been organized, and others 


will soon be formed. Four meeting-hous- | 


es have just been completed, or will soon 
be finished; and two of these will be un- 
occupied by ministers, unless some be sent 
tous. Four villages, each of which has 
a house, and is able to support a minister 
without or with very little aid, together 
with numerous weaker churches,are des- 
titute. Cannot you speedily help this 
portion of Zion? They do not ask for 
funds—they will contribute these to the 
extent of your commissions—but for 
men. Send us a dozen of men of fair ta- 
lents, and we will engage to sustain them, 
without drawing a cent from your trea- 
> 9? 


sury. 


; 





i 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

From a member of a Presbytery in the 
north part of the State. 

‘Do make a strong effort to send us 
two or three young, fluent men, as soon | 
as possible. Only send us the proper 
men, and they shall be of but little ex-| 
pense to you.” 





TENNESSEE. 
From a member of a Presbytery in East 
Tennessee, 


‘ed, have been received by the 


our vacant churches, to supply which, 
even partially, would require at least jive 
Missionaries. We can hardly hope it 
will be in your power to send us out this 
number, yet we trust the Great Head of 
the Church will enable you tosend us out 
at any rate three, 

‘The Churches under our care embrace 
upwards of 1800 members, and it ap- 
pears that upwards of twelve hundred 
of these are totally destitute of the min- 
istry. ‘This is certainly very distressing 
and calls loudly for any supply of minis- 
ters you can afford us. 

I rejoice greatly, that God has caused, 
through your instrumentality, so many 





_ destitute regions to be supplied, and pray 


that he may still more and more make 
your Board a blessing to our churches 
and the world.” 





From a member of another Presbytery in 
Tennessee, 


‘*Many of our churches are extremely 
feeble and our moral wastes and desola- 
tions are very extensive.” TZtvelve va- 
cancies are here enumerated, and our 
correspondent continues, ‘At all these 
places there is a present demand for 
missionary labour.—To afford any 
thing like an adequate supply would re- 
quire the aid of at least four active, de- 
voted Missionaries.” 





INDIANA, 
From an Agent of the Board in this 
State. 


‘“T wish, Sir, I could give the Board 
‘an idea of the country which I saw. It 
‘is ong and broad and its wants are great, 
'And where the districts are formed, the 
few’ Presbyterian people feel greatly de- 
'sirous of the preached Gospel, and their 
need ot help from your Board. Their 
hopes are now raised and they expect 
hein. 1 beseech the Board, in their 
name, to grant it, for their sakes, and 
‘their children’s end the country’s.” 


| <A pastor of one of the most flourishing 
churches in Indiana, says: 


| §*[ would again renew the cry for 


help. If it is not furnished soon, it will 
be too late. Iam willing to resign my 


| charge, [for the purpose of engaging ex- 


al 


clusively in Missionary labors],if you can 
send us a man that will suit us.” 

| From nearly all the Middle and South- 
ern States of the Union, petitions of a 
‘similar kind, to those just present- 
oard— 


|and the number of such petitions is rap- 
«] have now given you a brief view of jiidly increasing. To aid in the great 
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work of reclaiming,occupying, and culti- 
vating these extended moral wilderness- 
es, we have indeed the prospect, as we 
have intimated ina previous article, of 
sending torth speedily,some fen or twenty 
faithful laborers; but alas! alas! ‘‘ What 
are these among so muny?” Are there 
none who can be spared,from among our- 
selves? Are there none, in the more 
favoured sections of our church, now 
ministering toa few scoresof people sur- 
rounded on every side by cnristian 
churches, who are prepared to pass be- 
yond the mountains and proclaim theGos- 
pe! to thousands, who are literally famish- 
ing for the bread of life and entirely be- 

ond the reach of the Gospel sound?— 
“*Who will go for us, and whom shall we 
send,” 

— eS es ee ee 


REPORTS OF MISSIONARIES. 
New York. 

From the Rev. Wm. J. Braprorn, Aug. 
20th, 1831. 

Revival in Virgil, N. Y. 

About the first of June last, it began 
to be observable that an unusual "solem- 
nity rested _~ the minds of some in our 
assembly. Professors began to feel unu- 
sually anxious for a revival of religion. 
Great freedom was enjoyed at the throne 
of grace. Prayer was made continually 
that sinners might be born again, and 
there appeared to be great searchings of 
the heart, and deep abasement for past 
heaviness and short comings in duty in 
the Church. About that time it was 
thought proper to hold a protracted meet- 
ing, which continued four days, during 
which much time was spent in prayer 
and conference, and confessions one to 
another. Now the stumbling blocks 
seemed to be removed out of the way of 
sinners, and the great truths of the Gos- 

el reached their hearts and consciences. 

he inquiry was soon heard, ‘*What 
shall we do to be saved.” A number de- 
sired the prayers of the church. Our 
meetings for prayer and conference were 
multiplied & attended byan unusual num- 
ber, many of whom had been before but 
seldom seen in our assemblies. And 
though the excitement hasina great mea- 
sure subsided, and numbers have in all 
probability refused the Saviour uponGos- 
pel terms, and grieved away his spirit, 
we rejoice to inform you that some have 
hopefuliy passed from death unto life. 
Twelve have united with the church, 
eleven on confession and one by letter, 
and there are a few that have obtained 
hopes who have not yet united with any 


church, some of whom will probably. 


go to churches of other denominations, 


| Whether Christians have been criminal- 
| . ° 
ly negligent of their duty and thereby 
shortened this gracious work, we cannot 
learn till the day when men shall be 
judged according to their works. While 
we have reason to be humble before God 
| for our sins, we doI think rejoice that he 
‘has not regarded us according to our 
merit, but according to his rich mercy 
and the covenant of his grace. Though, 
‘in coinparison with many instances of 
\special revival in this region, the work 
among us appears small, yet great 
gratitude is due tothe Author of the 
work of grace, here experienced. And 
it is hoped, that in view of what has not 
been done we shall not lose sight of the 
blessings already enjoyed. The acces- 
| Sion to the church is principally from the 
| youth, out of some of the most influential 
families in the society, and will great- 
ly strengthen the church which has hith- 
erto been composed of but a few active 
|members, and those in advanced life. 
| Our Sabbath School is in a flourishing 
state. Our Tract and Temperance So- 
\|cieties also are gaining strength, and ex- 
jerting a healthful infiuence. We have 
‘not yet been able to ascertain the 
inumber of farmers that cut down their 
harvest, without the use, or rather abuse, 
of ardent spirit, but we are able to say 
‘the number is very respectable—many 
| who have opposed the Temperance cause 
i heretofore, it is ascertained, do not fur- 
nish their hands with ardent spirits. 
| The circulation of Tracts, particular- 
ly the monthly distribution, and the diffu- 
sion of knowledge by means of periodi- 
cals, is producing a good effect upon the 
community. 








Progress of a Revival in Knowlesville, 
New York, 


From the Rev. Dayrp Paes, Aug. 12th, 
1831. 


I have just completed the second quar- 
ter of my labours with the people of 
Knowlesville and vicinity, since you were 
pleased to re-appoint me your missionary 
\in February last. The Lord has granted 
his blessing far beyond what we had ven- 
tured to expect. ‘he good work of God, 
mentioned in my last report, is still in 
| progress among this people. In the lat- 
‘ter part of June a four day’s meet- 
ing was held in this place, which the 
Lord was pleased to bless with the spe- 
cial presence of the Holy Ghost. Many 
were turned from the error of their ways 
to the Lord, The meeting continued 
seven days with increasing interest. At 
the close of the meeting; which was on 
our nation’s birth-day, the Lord gave us 
wonderful manifestations of his presence: 
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the house seemed to be full of the Holy 
Ghost, while Christians drew very near 


to God in pleading for his mercy on sin- | 


ners. I canform no true estimate of the 
number of those born again at that meet- 
ing; perhaps there were forty; it may be 
seventy. 

The last Sabbath in July was attended 
with deep solemnity; two were received 
into this body by letter, and twenty-five 
were admitted tothe communion on pro- 
fession of their faith; and eight of them 
received baptism the same day. The 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was ad- 
ministered to about 140 of God’s profess- 
ing people. 

It was one of those scenes in which the 
Lord is pleased to hold very intimate 
communion with his children. The 
spectators seemed to look with wonder, 
and to say, Behold how these Christians 
love one another. 

The spirit of prayer continues. We 
have stated meetings for prayer and oth- 
er religious exercises several times in a 
week, in different parts of the society. 
Christians manifest a spirit of union; they 
love to meet and pray. 

Our Sabbath Sc!ools and Bible Class- 
es are in a prosperous condition. God is 
blessing the children, and has brought 
some to give themselves away to Jesus 
Christ. Within about sixteen months 
past, our number of communicants be- 
longing to this body has increased from 
33 to 115. 

We expect to see others coming tothe 
Church. We believe the Lord has more 

eople inthis place, whom he will soon 
ring in. 

In the north part of the Society, where 
the people have been entirely free from 
sectarian influence, the work goes on 
with a steady hand; the meetings are 
distinguished for the presence and pow- 
er of the Holy Ghost; and there is a con- 
stant accession to the people of God. On 
the whole, it may be said, that Christians 
are engaged in the service of the Lord, 
and HE is building up his kingdom in 
this place. 

In erecting a house of worship, the 
people are well united; and we learn from 
experience, that building a house for God 
does not of necessity check the work of 
God’s spirit. “The expense of the house 
is $3,000. It is more than we are able; 
but, as the people are well united, and 
all do what they can, I trust the society 
will not be deeply embarassed. It is con- 
templated to enclose the building before 
winter, 





From Mr. H.Hamitt, dated Black Rock, |! 


Erie co, New York, August 16, 1831. 
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| Four day’s meeting and revival at Black 
Rock, N. Y. 

In my last I mentioned that there were 
some pleasing indications of a better 
state of things among us. Our meetings 
have been interesting, peculiarly so, ever 
since the spring has opened upon us, and 
on Sabbath, three timesa day, has the 
house been well filled, and the audience 
attentive. But still, with two orthree ex- 
ceptions, there were no conversions, We 
wanted something to give us an impulse. 
Christians were praying, sinners were in- 
quiring, but none ready to act upon the 
subject. It seemed necessary, therefore, 
that a special effort should be made, 
something to arouse and rivet the atten- 
tion, and keep the subject up for days 
together, before the mind. or one, I 
have had my heart upon such an effort. 
I have been endeavouring to prepare the 
way for it, ever since the month of March. 
But circumstances prevented until the 
middle of July. We agreed then, as 
'Christians, although a Gideon’s band, 

compared with our enemies, we agreed 
to make the effort. Accordingly, a four 
day’s meeting was appointed to com- 
‘mence, Tuesday 21st July—an occur- 
ence novel and unique, in the history 
of this place, and an occurrence, than 
which scarce any thing could have cre- 
‘ated more theught, and talk, and feeling, 
and action, than this has done: all have 
been awake and our village for once 
at least, been aroused from its slumber. 
Friends and enemies have been at work, 
and at one time it was doubtful which 
way the scale would turn; and had it not 
been, that the Lord was on our side, 
that scale would certainly have turned 
against us, if we may be permitted to 
judge from the number and character of 
our enemies. But blessed be God—the 
effort has not, as was predicted by oppo- 
sers, ended in defeat. It has done incal- 
culable good, saving good, to the souls of 
men. We number about thirty, as sub- 
jects of the work, thirty who give evi- 
dence of a change of heart, and many 
vet are serious, some anxiously inquiring. 
What the result will be, with them, we 
dare not say, we hopea decision for the 
Lord. In the number mentioned, are 
eight or ten heads of families, which you 
can readily perceive, will give a change 
to the aspect of the place. Youcan have 
no idea of the feeling elicited on this oc- 
casion, feeling good and bad. Our meet- 
ing, I rejoice to repeat it, has done incal- 
culablegood. It has drawn a line of dis- 
tinction between the righteous and the 
wicked, and many whom the world had 
thought were with us, were found to be 
I hope now, in view of the 


against us, 





‘success that God has given us, that we 
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shall be able soon to form a little Church, 
I trust as a monument to his praise. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


From Mr. J. Topp, dated, Gibson, Pa. | 


August 3lst, 1831. 
First fruits of a revival. 
The prospects of our little Zion in this 
lace are more encouraging than when 
last addressed you. Prior to my last 
date this church was, and had been tora 


long time,in a very languishing condition. | 


It resembled very much the barren heath 
of the desert. If Ihave been correctiv 


informed, no additions had been received | 
for two years or upwards. But this is not | 


all; the church was losing ground, 
There was a gradual decrease as totheir 
numbers. A want of unity among pro- 


fessors of religion was producing a most | 


vernicious effect. But thanks be to God 
be has for three months past been making 
it manifest that he h«s not forsaken this 
vine of his own right hand’s planting. 


viving his church. 
this its members are becoming more and 
more united. They seem to manifest, of 
late,a greater and still greater anxiety for 
Zion’s welfare. ‘They appear to pray 
more fervently for the many who are 
perishing around them, andI am inclined 
to believe that their prayers in behalf of 
the impenitent have already been an- 
swered in part. One thing is certain, 
there have been favourable indications 
among the spiritually dead. A few of 
the bones of this vailey, notwithstanding 
they are very dry, have been seen to 
move. 
bone come to his bone and flesh and skin 
have covered them; and they have had 
breathed into them the breath of life. 


The number of dead that have been rais- | 


ed to life, is probably about eight or ten. 
Weare still favoured with the gracious 
influences of the Holy Spirit. In conse- 
quence of this, Christians are more active 
than they formerly were,and a degree of 
seriousness is resting on the minds of a 
number of the impenitent. Since I last 
reported to you, sixteen have been added 
to this church, eight on certificate and 
eight on examination. One of them, with 


her household received the ordinance of | 


baptism. Our last communion season, 
which was on the 14th of this month. was 
the most solemn and interesting season 
that has been enjoyed here for a long 
time. The meeting house, which will 

robably hold between three and four 
entered persons, was crowded. 

We have in this place four Sunday 
Schools—one in each neighbourhood. 
The two largest of these schools were 


‘organized last spring. The number 
(of scholars belonging to the different 
schools is not farfrom eighty; three of the 
scholars have lately become hopefully 
pious. I numbered only one of them how- 
ever among our late converts. Two of 
them, though they attend one of our 
schools,belong to a neighbouring congre- 





In some instances we have seen | 


gation, An apparent seriousness is now 
resting on the minds of three others. 





VIRGINIA, 

From Mr. H. Brown,dated Huttonsville, 
| Randolph county, Va. August 6th, 1831. 

Tygarts valley,to which my labours are 
principally confined, is about 28 miles in 
length, and gradually from one mile to 
two miles and an half in breadth, and 
very fertile, though it does not, at this 
|time, support a very dense population. 
This, here, as well as in the adjacent 
country, is in part owing to the re- 
cent settlement of the country, but more 
especially to the uncertainty that has 


‘hitherto existed about the land titles, 
The Great Head hasbeen gradually re- | 
In consequence of | 


and to the occupation of the people; many 
of them being extensive stockholders. 
After leaving the valley and descending 
the mountains, there is not only in this, 
but also in the surrounding counties an 
extensive district of country, though 
somewhat broken by ridges, yet as to 
fertility of soil, hardly surpassed by an 
in the western country. It is well watered, 
and I have no doubt isdestined to be the 
most desirable part of Virginia. Such 
is its fertility, that the new settlers, who 
last fall could not more than clear their 
land, without ploughing it, have this sea- 
son had very fine crops of wheat. 

Whenever a large survey is discover- 

ed, about the title of which there is like- 
ly to be no dispute, a settlement is soon 
made. 

But you will be anxious*to hear of my 
prospects forusefulness. Since the com- 
mencement of my mission I have preached 
Sl sermons. Visited 28 families. At- 
tended three conference meetings. Dis- 
tributed about 2000 pages of ‘Tracts—a 
number of copies of Beecher’s Sermons 
on Intemperance—a few copies of Hum- 
phrey on the Sabbath, besides attending 
prayer meetings, and other duties, 

A whole settlement revived. 

My field of labour is about 38 miles in 
length. In which I have seven regular 
places of preaching; in three of which 
there are prayer meetings regularly kept 
up. And it is pleasing to me that I am 
able to state that the Lord is now smiling 
upon us in some good degree. “Though 

there is evidently a cloud gathering over 
the greater part of my beunds, and afew 
| inquiring soulsin my neighbourhood, yet 
at the head of the Monongahela river 
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where a settlement has been recently |) the first of which particularly, had avery 


made of about 15 families,the outpouring 
of the spirit hasbeen remarkable. ‘There 
are not at this time remaining among 
them more than two grown persons who | 
are not either indulging a hope or very | 
deeply impressed. Here I expect early | 
this fall to organize a church. 
Depfilorable ignorance. 


The ignorance of many of the people! 


‘favourable influence upon the cause of 
religion. ‘“Lhere were two or three con- 
_versions on the last day of the meeting. 
At Harmony I have a Bible Class of 
about 18 members, and in both Harmony 
and Carmel there is a Sunday School 
| with a library of suitable books. One or 
other of these schools I have attended al- 
| most every Sabbath that I have preached 


among the mountains is truly distressing. || #2 the neighborhood. The a pe of 


In many families they have no book but | 
the Bible, with which ali have been sup- | 
— by the American Bible Society, | 


the scholars in the school at Harmony 
‘are not able toread. ‘The cause of tem- 


perance flourishes in this region. We 


i lhhaw « —weletyY : Toapims r ot 
ut many of those who have it cannot || !@ve @ Society at Harmony of more than 


read it. One day after conversing with | 


one individual for a length of time who} 
appeared to be much distressed, and | 


trying to instruct him in the way of sal- || 


vation; he remarked to some one else} 
‘that Mr. B. had been talking to him! 
about Christ, and he did not know who! 
Christ was. Indeed I should despair | 
in cases iike this of doing any good if it | 
was not, that God first makes use of! 
me as an instrument in awakening them, 


.50 members. In addition to ours there 


are four cthers at no great distance. 





From Mr. J. Stoneroad, dated, Morgan- 
town, (Va.) 16th Aug. 1831. 

In the vicinity of Stewarttown, there is 
still more than ordinary attention to the 
subject of religion. Several cases of deep 
conviction have lately come tomy know- 
ledge—and I still cannot but hope, that 
the few mercy-drops which have descend- 





and when in this state, they eagerly grasp || ed upon the neighborhood, are but the 


at every thing that promises comfort, he | delightful preludes to a copious shower, 
makes use of me as an instrument 1 1D- i] Since my last report 5 more have been 


structing them. <A few days since aman }) added to the church here, on examina- 
gf QS w © ver ‘ > ~ ily: rm: e. . 

of about 35 who cannot read came to me tion. This, it is true, is but a small num- 

apparently in great distress. He told me || ber; but demands at the same time, the 

that he wanted me to pray for him all 1} gratitude of every Christian heart. Who 


could, for he was a very bad man. 
Intemperance voted down, 


In the place where the awakening has | 
been, the people without framing any | 


constitution or signing any written agree- || 


ments have unanimously agreed not to) 
have any thing to do with ardent spirits | 
themselves, nor to attend gatherings 
where it is, or asssist any man who keeps 
it. Weare also making arrangements. 
in another neighbourhood to form a socie- | 
ty. 





From Mr. J. Dicker, cated, Haywoed, ; 
Halifax county. Va. August Sth, 183i. 


Though I cannot present such a report | 


| can calculate the amyunt of felicity secur- 
‘ed, by the conversion of but 5 immortal 
‘souls? Whocan cast the mighty sum of 
misery unaided? The whole number 
added to the Church since my connection 
with this Congregation is 27. 





REPORTS OF AGENTS. 

From the Rev. A. O. Parrertoy, dated 
Pittsburg, Sept. 13th, 1831. 

When I last wrote you I hopéd that I 
should be able, by this date, to furnish a 
full report of my agency thus far, but in 
this lam disappointed. Sundry reports 
ihave been expected from congregations, 





of the success of my labours as you receive | which I have visited and in which auxil- 
from some of your Missionaries, still I || iaries have been formed, which have not 
would mention with thankfulness that|}come to hand. I will delay my report, 
the Lord has not left my labours entirely | however, no longer. 
without his blessing. Since writing to|} As mentioned in a former letter I en- 
you we have received by examination 5 | tered upon my agency on the 4th of July. 
persons into the Church at Harmony, |; The first week was principally employed 
two of whom are colored persons, who/! in preparatory arrangements. I first vis- 
appear to give very satisfactory evidence || ited the Presbytery of Redstone. 
of having experienced a saving work|} July 10th, visited the congregation of 
of grace upon their hearts. We expect}; Mount Pleasant. In this and sund 
two members will join us by letter, who || other congregations it was understood, 
had been serious for some time, but made || believe, in most cases erroneously, that 
a profession of religion while absent from || the surcrifitions taken by brother An- 
the neighborhood on a visit. We have} derson were only for one year. In such 
had two four days meetings at Harmony, ¥{ cases I have either revived the old sub- 
Vou. IX.—Ch, Adv. 4A 
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scription and endeavoured to extend it | 3rd, Mount Pleasant Ohio. Organized 


or formed a new auxiliary as was found | 
most expedient. 


Here I revived the old || 


a new auxiliary, amount $21 50. 
4th, Beach Spring. Organized a new 


consisting of 64 members and $32, and | auxiliary, amount between 50 and 60, say 


added 7 members and $18 50, making’! 
72 members and $50 50. 


$55. 


| _ Do. Cadiz, extended the old subscrip- 


13th, Visited Unity, revived the old | tion amount not known. 
auxiliary and added $10, making 77) Sth, Bloomfield. Organized a new aux- 


members and $40. 

14th, Visited Greensburg.—The ses- | 
sion resolved to continue their former | 
subscription of $ 22 and endeavour to ex- 
tend it. Have notsince heard from them. 

15th,Had an appointment at Long Run, 
but owing to harvest engagement, could 
not obtain a meeting. 

16th, Visited Round Hi!l.—But few out 
owing to the cause just mentioned. Re-| 





vived the former subscription which was || 


considered but for one year, to which it 
was expected additional subscriptions 
would be made. 


from. 


17th, Visited Sawickly. Revived and | 
son, missionary, new auxiliary—-members 


extended the former subscription. The 
amount of the old is not remembered. 
The present is $57 70. 
18th, Visited Brownsville. Organized 
a new auxiliary, members 35, amount 
31 25, with a donation of $125 from 
rs. McKee. 
19th, Visited Dunlaps Creek. Organized 


a new auxiliary, number of members not |; 





known, amount $37 064 


20th, Visited Laurel Hill. Organized a | 


new auxiliary, members 75, amount of 


subscription $60 75, with a prospect of | 


increase. ; 
Do. Visited Union Town, added to 





former subscription, which was $9 50, || 


$5 50 with a donation of $10 by N. Ew-| 
ing, Esq. 
23rd, Visited Georges Creek, added to | 
the old sybscription,amounting to$24 623, 
a 15, making $44 774, number of mem- | 
ers not known. 

Do. Visited the Tent. Organized a} 
new auxiliary, members 60, amount of, 
subscription $45 26, with a donation by | 
Mr. J. K. Duncan of $5. | 

On the 28th, reached the Presbytery 
of Steubenville. 

31st, Visited Crab Apple. Obtained a 
ergs age of $65 50, which in connex- 
ion with a former subscription amounts 
to nearly $100—say $95. 

Do. St. Clairsville. Organized a new 
auxiliary, amount $36, with prospect of! 
increase, number of members not ascer- 
tained. 

August 1, Visited Morristown. But few 
out. ‘hey have an auxiliary and resoly- 
ed to do what they can for your Board. 

2nd, Visited — was advised | 
not to attempt any thing there at present. 





jiliary, amount $14, a small congrega- 


tion. 

6th, Centre. The people failed to at- 
tend. 

Do. Ridge, appointment not made. 

7th,Cross Creek, Washington Presby- 
tery, new auxiliary amount $64, They 
‘expect to make it $100. 
| 9th,Island Creek, appointment not an- 
nounced. 

10th, Richmond, new aux. members 
29, amount $19 624, will be increased. 
| Do. Annapolis,new auxiliary, members 





Number of old subscri- || 25, amount, 18 75, will be increased. 
bers 59, amount $ 29 64, not since heard | 


11th, ‘Two Ridges, new auxiliary,amt. 
not ascertained, say $40. 
Do. Rockhill. Per Rev. Joseph Ander- 


15, amount $9 75, 
14th, Cross Roads, Washington Pres- 
bytery, amount subscribed $50, will prob- 
ably be increased. 
| Presbytery of Ohio. 
19th, Visited Lebanon. Organized a 
new auxiliary, amount not ascertained. 
20th, Williamsport. Organized a new 
auxiliary—members 45, amount $39 50, 
21st, Bethel, added to former subscrip- 
tion, $40 124, will be increased, Bethel 
will probably make $70. 
22nd, Prevented by rain from reaching 
Hopewell. 
23d, Sharan, new auxiliary—amount 
$15 50, members 32—infant church. 


|| 24th,Montours. People failed to attend 


‘on account of rain. 


|| 25th,Had an appointment at Highland, 


which I found was not announced. In 
‘the congregations of Highland, Center, 
Cannonsburg and Millers run, quarterly 
collections are taken up for missionary 
purposes. From each of these congre- 
gations the Board may expect to receive 
from $25 to $50 annually. 

26th,Had an appointment at Pine creek, 


| which was not announced, 


| 27th, Visited Allegheny church. Or- 
‘ganized a new auxilliary—members 45, 
;amount $73 40. 
| Do,2d church Pittsburg. Extended the 
former subscription—amount not known, 

30th, Visited Chartiers and found the 
appointment had failed, 

Sept. 1. Attended a missionary con- 
vention in this place. 

3d. Visited Rehoboth, Redstone Pres- 
bytery, where I could not obtain an ap- 
pointment when in that Presbytery, ad- 
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ditional subscription obtained—amount 
not ascertained. 

6th. Forwarded a 2nd appointment to 
LongRun but found it was not announced, 
They engage to pay $40 annually. 

7th. Byards Town—new auxiliary for- 
med—amount not ascertained. 

8th and 9th. Prevented from travel- 
ling by the failure of my horse, &c. 

10th. Visited Montours—new auxili- 
ary, amount not ascertained. 

11th. Racoon—new auxiliary formed. 
It being the Sabbath they were unwil- 
ling that subscriptions should be taken, 
but the session engaged to attend to it as 
soon as practicable. 

12th. Chartiers—addedto a recent sub- 
scription of $50, $13 40, making $63 40. 


Sessions of the Richland Presb#tery. 
JEROMEVILLE, Wayne co. O. 
Sep. 16th, 1851. 
In considering the recommendation of 











the Presbytery voted, to adopt the fol- 
lowing resolutions, as expressing their 
views and determination, viz: Aesolved, 

1. That, in the opinion of this Preshy- 
tery, as we want but one General As- 
sembly for the Presbyterian Church in 
these United States; so, we want but one 
Board for conducting Domestic Missions 
within its pale— and that Board to be 
directly under the control and supervi- 
sion of the General Assembly, according 
to the constitution of our church. 

2. ‘That, in the opinion of this Presby- 
tery, the Board of Missions, since its re- 
organization in 1828, hasconducted with 
an energy and wisdom, entitling it toour 
continued confidence, and by its rapid 
and annually extending operations, has 
clearly shown, that were all the Presby- 
teries and churches of our denominaton 
to unite in cordially adopting its plans, 
this Board would be abundantly compe- 
tent to carry on all the Missionary ope- 
rations within our Church. 

3. This Presbytery is more and more 
deeply convinced, that the operations of 
the American Home Missionary Society, 
in its distinctive, independant character, 
within the Presbyterian Church, are un- 
constitutional; and both injurious to the 
peace, and dangerous to the purity of the 
same.—This Presbytery as early as April 
1829, expressed their sentiments mildly, 
in a communication, by them, to the 
Home Missionary Institution, declining 
any further connexion therewith, an- 
nouncing their intention hereafter to seek 
er aid from the Board of the 
General Assembly.—Among other rea- 
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| a < . ; 
sons the following were then offered, 


iviz. **We consider the Board of Mis- 
sions of the General Assembly as our 
‘natural organ for Missionary operations. 
—We desire the Board of Missions of 
the General Assembly to continue and 
increase jts activity: and this it cannot 
do without the co-cperation of the church- 
es under the supervision of the General 
Assembly; therefore, we consider it our 
‘duty and wisdom to act through that chan- 
nel. Further, from the relative position 
taken by the American Home Missionary 
Society and Board of the Assembly, the 
adhesion of a part of the Presbyterian 
churches tothe Home Missionary Soci- 
ety, would produce diswnion and discord 
in the body to which we are attached. — 
We have vowed to study the peace of 
‘the church to which we belong, and we 
‘feel ourselves bound by our vows, and 








even if by amalgamation with Christians 


| of other denominations, in domestic mis- 
the last General Assembly to the Synods | 
and Presbyteries in the Valley of the| 
Mississippi, on the subject of conducting | 
Domestic Missions in the Western States, |! 


sions, an increase of harmony might be 
brought about among different denomi- 
nations; we would consider this a poor 
compensation for the breaking up of 
sisterly affections, and cordial co-opera- 
tions in our own church, We believe 
that the bond ef peace, among different 
denominations, is more likely to be 
strengthened by harmonious and friend- 
ly sefiarate action, than by commingled 
operations in the work of Missions,” — 
Kighteen months later, viz: in Septem- 
|ber, 1830, stronger language was deemed 
necessary, as appears from the following 
extract of part of a resolution adopted 
‘then on the same subject, viz. ‘This 
Presbytery feel also, that they arecalled, 
from the circumstances of the times, to 
express their decided disapprobation of 
the attempts made, and making in vari- 
‘ous quarters,to produce an amalgamaticn 
,of the Assembly’s Board of Missions 
‘with the A. H. M. Society; a measure 
which this Presbytery would deprecate, 
‘as a violation of both the spirit and letter 
of our well devised form of church gov- 
‘ernment, upon which, so many inroads 
have already been made, that it has, in 
'viewofthisPresbytery,becomeindispensa- 
bly necessary for all that wish to preserve 
inviolate the principles and governmentof 
thePresbyterianChurch,to take a decided 
and open stand in their maintenance, 
‘and in openly disapproving of all such 
measures as tend to weaken and impair 
the soundness of the one, or the efficacy 
of the other: such, itis believed, is the 
tendéncy of the operations of the Home 
Missionary Society, in its distinctive, in- 
dependent, non-ecclesiastical character, 
| within the Presbyterian Church.” And 
| we do, now, consider the course and con- 
duct of that voluntary institution, as of- 
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fensively intrusive; and that it already les around are at the distance of six miles 
exercises an extensive fiatronage, neg — oa each Rerwnage ne and in cag Sn 
ful to the character and true interests of |them there have been meetings for 
the Presbyterian Church. ‘Therefore | preaching for four days in succession, 
resolved, with greater or less results—In one of 
4. That it is the determination of this |the latest, there are said to have been 
Presbytery to adhere exclusively to the | more than three hundred converts. 
Assembly’s Board of Missions, and stead- 1 There was also a meeting held in this 
fastly to oppose every other organization |congregation. Now, my design in wri- 
for conducting missions within our |\ting, is just freely to relate to you what 
Church. = i has passed in my own thoughts and feel- 
5. That therefore, this Presbytery will | ings on this subject; which is what I have 
send delegates tothe Convention to meet | never attempted before, because when I 
at Cincinnati, on the 23d of November | was not quite hard and felt the most, I 
next, on the principles proposed by the | was ashamed and afraid—besides listen- 
es ——— ee gid ‘ing to the one, that ——— do as well 
into effect the above 4th resolution; by | at some other time—The will was never 
which the delegates from this Presbytery | brought deliberately to choose what God 
are to be governed in deliberating and vo- | has chosen ‘‘now.” While things were 
ting in said Convention. | continuing thus, the sensibility which I 
6. That we cordially accede to the pro- | had upon this subject was gradually wear- 
a for observing the first ‘Mhursday of |ing away. On the Sunday preceding the 
ovember next, asa day of fasting and | meeting at this church, it occurred to me 
prayer in our churches, on account, not |that now most likely, I should see what 
only of the ‘‘collisions” arising — - JE bad wished — = to see, a revival 
arate missionary operations, but also, |of religion fairly before my own eyes, 
and especially, on account of the preva- | Then the surmise came into my mind, 
lence and propagation of doctrinal senti- | that if I should pass through such a sea- 
ments within the Presbyterian Church, | son without being saved, I should never 
at variance, as we believe, with the plain have another feeling on the subject. — 
and obvious sense of our standards, and | Vhis thought continued in my mind, 
in violation of solemn vows to maintain || and led me to determine to give all at- 
the same. jtention. But I fe/¢ nothing; my_heart 
JOHN M‘KINNEY, Moderator. | was hard, though I wished it to feel. I 
Henry Hervey, Clerk. wanted to pray, but could not. But still 
‘I wondered that I was not distressed. 
|| Chis one thought was firmly fixed in my 
| mind, —the infallible certainty of a judg- 
|ment, and of eternal happiness or mise- 
‘ ry. Sol continued, as the days of meet- 
addressed by a young gentleman in the) ing were passing on.—I watched myself 
country at no great distance from Phila-) closely; saw others going forward to be 
delphia, to an aged friend and relative in | Prayed for, but dared not do this. It 
a * 1} > ¢ > - ares , Q 
the city. We have been permitted to de her bath ph ‘ae ont pl a 
copy it; thinking as we do that it exhibits, that now there was no longer any hope. 
ina style of peculiar simplicity, the genu-| But then I knew, though this was to be 
ine workings of a mind, with which God feared, a — 9 = — uses it 
aciously dealing, by the influ- |} MOSt Crueily—that 1 must leave this mat- 
aes heen age ly ee infe ter entirely with God, and only cry to 
ences of his Holy Spizit. him, and resolve in his strength, if he 
Se done Waete. 2 — Ee ; grant any influence of his spirit never to 
y dear Uncle. It has occurred to me) resist it. The last day of the meeting 
to be at this time in a peculiar manner |/came, and the line was soon to be drawn, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 
The following letter was very tecently 








my duty to write to you; though [ have) 
had some striving within my own mind | 
about it: yet I have determined to write 
without delay, though I may still say it 
with trembling, lest what I have to say 
may produce in you expectations to be 
a 

There is one piece of information to 
communicate, which I know will be grat- 
ifying to your heart—It is that through 
this district of country there has been 


and my side would quickly be determin- 
ed. I dreaded the close of the meeting 
—but the hour came, it could not be de- 
layed. ‘The last words were spoken, and 
the people were departing.—I walked 
out, not overwhelmed, but mournful, and 
cast a sad look around onthe people, and 
felt that I was an outcast—I cannot des- 
cribe the sensation. hought I was ready, 
but then I could not repent of myself.— 
If I only had that, then I thought I might 








and isarevival of religion. The church- 


be saved by Christ, 
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On the following Sunday, I felt some-|j seeking more grace. I will 24 here, 
thing like an intimation that God was! (hough this is not the half that I might 
willing to be gracious, which moved me | tel] you. I have written this to have your 
in amanner very unlike any thing I had ) counsel, if you should find time to write; 
felt before. My heart seemed sinking , put if not, pray for me—for this I feel 
within me. Still the command was “‘re- |, would be more than a host. One more 
pent.” We had a sermon in On || reflection. I know that the tree must be 
the discourse of Christ with Nicodemus. |, known by its fruits, and If this change be 
The whole of this appeared to me as in| genuine, there will soon be trials for me 
the light of day. In the evening the idea |) ¢o go through, which will thoroughly test 
was suggested that I was in some degree |) jt 
repenting, and that the command was, || 


go to the gta! without we ig > sal i Labours and self-denials of a Missionary 
membered the promises ‘‘ask and ye | of the Board, in New-York. 


shall receive seek and ye shall find; 
knock and it shall be opened unto you:|| I engaged with this people for one 
and those that seek me early shall find | year, for the small sum of one hundred 
me.” Now, as far as consciousness tes- |! dollars, and what I could obtain from the 
tifies, I immediately embraced these pro- || Missionary Society. The year is at an 
mises, and with allthe powers of the soul || end, and I have received nearlv the hun- 
freely threw myself into the arms of the || dred dollars from the society here, and 
Saviour—and prayed for deeper repent- || $873 from your Board. The society 
ance, and stronger faith: andthis was re-|; here has also furnished me with some 
eated again, on going to bed at night. || few necessaries of life. 
or the next day, and the two following, || But I have lived, for the year past, as I 
I felt at peace, but still desiring further || am sure but few ministers would be wil- 








light. Every thing seemed zew—I was |j 


much inclined to talk freely.—I thought | 
of home,—and wished to be with my sis-| 
ter. Still, however, I feared to be at) 
rest, and often the question came into my | 
mind, whether this were really all of| 
God, or merely delusion—anad then I) 
went into an argument with myself, first | 
on the one side, and then on the other. | 
Presently, however, this feeling or influ-| 
ence seemed to me visibly departing—I | 
tried to hold it—it was gone. All was 
darkness; and fear was coming with it, 
and this torturing reflection, that I deser- 
ved none of that mercy which I had so 
long trifled with.—I dreaded a return to 
indifference, as 1 well Knew the conse- 
quence. I was almost ready to despair; 
but I remembered that ‘*God’s arm was 
not shortened that it could not save;” and 
I determined never to cease from striving: 
but even this, I knew was what I would 
not be able to do of myself. This con-| 
tinued to be my state, with little varia- 
tion, for more than a week. Often did I| 
long for an opportunity to converse with 
you;—but before that would be in my 

ower, something else must be done. We 
nad an excellent man here Mr.——— I 
listened with great interest to his preach- 
ing, and likewise had an opportunity of 





talking with him, and with several other } 


Christians—Nothing they said, however, 
gave me much encouragement—It was 
only ‘‘strive”’ *‘seek”’ ‘‘ask,” “‘knock, ”— 
That I was ready to do; and for the few 
days past, this darkness has been break- 
ing away and in its place,a calm assurance 


has been succeeding. But still I would not | 





be too confident, nor rest at ease without 





ling to live. 

My labours have been abundant, and 
God only knows how I have been sup- 
portedunderthem. My health has been 
poor, generally; but I have been able to 
labour almost incessantly. The house in 
which I have lived for a considerable 
part of thetime, with a wife in very del- 
icate health, was erected fora shop, for 
the wheel-wright business, and has only 
a temporary partition through the mid- 
dle; rough and loose floors; no plastering; 
temporary doors; a poor half-built chim- 
ney; and the inconsiderable parts of three 
windows. The bed on which we repos- 
ed, consists mostly of straw. The be- 
nevolence of the people however, sup- 
plied us with seven pounds of feathers; 
which, in a tolerably good tick, which I 
bought at the store, we spread over our 
straw, and on it we have often slept com- 


|| fortably, and I trust thankfully. When 


we were Visited by our friends, whom 


| we would have been glad to have enter- 


tained through the night, we were under 
the necessity of having thein lodge with 
our friends in the neighbourhood; for the 
above mentioned bed, was ou on/y one. 
Our household furniture in short, has 
been very inconsiderable.—Although the 
people agreed to supply us with our pro- 
visions, mostly, I have been obliged, gen- 
erally, to tell them when we were in 
want of flour, meat, sugar, &c. Doubt- 
less you are well aware’ of the unpleas- 
antness of going around, beggar-like, to 
tell the people, when you are hungry, 
and what you want.—The above will 
give you a true idea of our manner of 
living the year past, in this place, 
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Old fashioned preaching. 

A Missionary in Pennsylvania says ‘I 
preach that Christ magnified the law and 
made it honorable” and, that, by answer- 
ing its demands on the redeemed sinner. 
If the sufferings of Christ were some- 
thing else than the penalty of the law, 
what was it? If it was not our sins (that 
is, the penalty due to them) that “He bare 
in his own body on the tree,” What did 


he bare? If he did not *tredeem us from 1 


the curse of the law,” by “being made 
a curse for us,” How did he do it? And 
what is the curse of the law but its pen- 
alty? Indeed if our iniquities were not 
laid on him, it seems to me they must be 
laid on us, and if soour preaching is vain 
and our faith is vain. I have not sagacity 


sufficient to discover how the law can be | 
honored, by an innocent person’s suffering 


what it never demanded. 

But perhaps those minds which are 
not shackled by any ‘frame-work of faith’ 
have made this discovery. 

I am willing to remain in the ‘old fash- 
ioned” doctrine of the vicarious atone- 
ment, and I can venture also to invite 
sinners to place their confidence here. 





Account of Money received by the Board 


of Education of the General Assembly of | 


the Presbyterian Church, collections of the 
Rev. Joseph Mahon, (Agent of the Board, ) 
since May last 1831,—in the following 
places. ) 





From Gettysburg, 7 22 
Mrs. Nesbit, 1 00 
Collection at M. Spring, 7 37} 
Newville, 3 50} 
Green Castle, 20 00 
Waynesburg, 25 89 
Quincey 7 75 
Mercersburg, 3 37) 
Shippensburg, 26 75 
Lower Congre’n of Tuscarora, 31 00 
Lewistown, 11 85 
Little Valley, 15 00 
Kishacoquilias, 1 00 
Upper Cong. of Penns Valley, 32 00 
Lower do do do 71 37 
Bellefonte, 890 50 
Spruce Creek, 15 50 
Licking Valley, 5 00 
Alexandria, 31 60 
Huntingdon, 79 37 
Shirleysburg, 2 00 
Shade Gap, 75 62 |) 
Upper Congre’n of Path valley, 11 82 
Roxbury, 3 00) 
An individual, 49 

$590 00 


Joszra B. Mrrcnett, 7'reasurer, 


No. 200, South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


ee 





APPOINTMENTS. 
|| From the 20th of August, to the 20th of Sept. 
|| Rev. Jos. Wilson for one year, to Green- 
| bush, N. Y. 

Rev. Jesse Rankin for one year, to Fel- 
_lenburg and vicinity, N. C, 

| Rev. T. Gallaudet, for one year, to Rus. 
| selville and vicinity, Ky. 

| Rev. Jas. Coe, for one year, one-third of 
‘his time, in Miami Co. Ohio. 

| . Rev. J. H. Wallace for one year to Chris- 
| tiansburg, Virginia. 





RE-APPOINTMENTS. 


Rev. J. Pitkin for one year, to Stillwell, 
| Dresden and Muskingum settlements, O, 
| Rev.P.Monfort, for one year,to Hancock, 
Co. Ohio. 
Rev. W. Sickles, for one year, to Rush- 
|| ville and vicinity, Ind. 
| Rev. S, Scovel, for 1 year to Lawrence- 
| burg and vicinity, Ind. 
| Rev. Thos, Barr for 6 mo. in destitute 
‘| settlements under the direction of the Cor. 
|| Rx. Committee at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Rev. J.S. Thompson for one year, at 
} Providence Congregation and Park, Mont- 
gomery and Putnam co. Ind. 
| Rev. S. H. M’Nutt, for one year to Shi- 
‘| loh Church and vacancies in Park Co. Ind. 
Rev. S.B. Smith, for one year, to Green- 
| ville and Sheal creek, Il. 
| Rev. Isaac Purkis, for one year, to La 
| Prairie and vicinity near Montreal Lower 
| Canada. 

Rev. Enoch Bouton, for one year to Dar- 
|| win and vicinity, Il. 
‘| Rev. J. S. Weaver, for one year, to 
Bellbrook and vicinity Green Co. O. 
i| Mr. John Gloucester for 6 mo. to the 
|| 2nd African Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 





i 
i} 


i phia. 
|| Rev. A. O. Hubbard, for 6 mo. to Mor- 
| risville and vicinity Pa. 


LETTERS RECEIVED 
From 20th August, to 20th Sept. 


J. Lewars, and W. B. Sloan, N.J., J. R. 
Moreland, Ind. S. Cowles, O., J. M. Ellis, 
i Ill, H. Wilson Pa., B.R. Kile Ky. J. Hutch- 
| ison Ky., F. Chipman N. J, S. M. William- 
son, Tenn., J. Stoneroad, 2 Va., W. B. 
Sprague and J. N. Campbell, N. Y., L. P. 
Kendrick, O., A. Hamilton, Ky., H. Ham- 
iil, N. ¥., N. H. Hall, Ky., C. Cist, 2, O., 
|| J.D. Matthews, 2,N. J., A. Clark, Pa., 
S. Royer, Pa., H. Catlin, N.Y., T. Phillips, 
O., J. L. Wilson, O., W. Jones, D. C., J. 
D. Paxton, Ky., J. Dinsmore, Pa., J. Stone, 
N. ¥., A. McDonald, Ga., W. Foulke, O., 
J. Burbank, N. Y., R.H. Lilly, 2, N. J., 
I. Bennett, Ll, S. Galbraith, Pa., A. Me- 
Kindley, Pa., J. McKinney, O., S. Stur- 
geon, Pa., S. Van Rensselaer, N. Y., S. L. 


; 
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Governeur, N. ¥., J. Ww ithe rspoon, I N.C.,! terson, 2, “Pa. G. S. Boardman, N. Y., S. 
C. Forbes, N. J., J. Culbertson, O., N. Har-| King, Pa.,E. Bouton, tll., A. Buck, N. Y., 
ned, Pa., F. “ty Strale, and others, Great; W. C. Blair, Lou., J. Wilson, N. Y., P. 
Bend, Pa., J. Anderson, O., M. Day, N. J | Dean,O., F. H. T. Gaines, Tenm, F. Peck, 
Elders, Finley, O., S. Scovel, Ind., W. J. | Ala., W. Wallace, O., R. H. Gillett, N. Y., 
Bradford, N. Y., J. H. Gillespie, Ala.. J||D. Stork, N. C., J. Smith, Va. A. Hamil- 
Hillyer, Ky., H. Patten, Tenn., J. T.|ton, Pa., L. G. Bell, Tenn., A. D. Mont- 
Ramsey, D. C., T. Barr, O., G. Walton, | gomery, Va., N. Murray, Pa., J. F. Price, 
Geo., W. Jones, 0O., W. Gray, O., D.|Ky., J. eg ee ill. J. S. Galloway, O., 
V. McLean, O., F. W. Morford, N. J.,/1, Chase, N. Y., J. Dufour, Ind. 

J. H. Walker, N. Y., C. C. Beatty, O., : _— 
T. Gallaudet,Ky., L. Phillips, N. Y., A.| NEW AUXILIARIES, 
Hamilton, O., H. Hervey, O.,.).Prout, Ala.,| Rock Hill, O., Flemingsburg, Ky., Fal- 
S. J. Miller, O.. J.S. & I. Thomson, Inl.,| mouth, Pendleton co. Ky., Salem, Pendle- 
J. Culbertson, O., L. Purkis, L. C., E. Bas-'|ton co. Ky., Naples, N. Y., Brownsville, 
com, N.J.,8. H. Crane, O., 8.B. Smith, O ,| Pa., Laurel Hill, Pa., The Tent, Pa., Mount 
J. S, Palmer, N. Y., J. McMaster, S. U.,|Pleasant, O., Beach Spring. O. Bloom- 
J. H. Weakley, Ala., H. McK trick, O., |field, O., Cross Creek, Pa., Richmond, O., 
T. W. Bascott, S. C.,G. M. Kendall, Pa.,| Annapolis, O, Two Ridges, Pa., Rockhill, 
J. Robinett, Pa., P. J. “yu N.C., W.)|Pa., Lebanon, Pa., Williamsport, Pa., Sha- 
K. Stewart, lil., 1. Reed, Ind., E. W. Caro-|ron, Pa., Allegheny, Pa., Bayards Town, 
thers, N. C., J. i. eerie Ky., * O. Pat-/Pa, ‘Total 468, 




















Account of Cash received by the Board of Missions of the General Assembly 0 
the Presbyterian Church from the 20th of August, to the 20th of Seft., 1831, 


Abington, Pa. Auxiliary Society, per Rev, R. Steel. - - $30 00 

Albany, N. Y. from members of the 2nd Feashytenen Chureh, per Cc. B. Webb, 
Treasurer. - - - 100 00 

Annapolis, Ohio, donation from Alex. Patterson, through Rev. R. Henry and A, O. 
Patterson, per S. Thompson, Treasurer. - 50 
Alleghany Town, Pa. Congregation, J. Brown, a member, per S. Thompson, Tr . 00 
do. other members, do, . 4 00 
Buffalo, N. Y. Aux. Soc. per Rev. Dr. Skinner, - 9 5G 

Bethel Church, Ky. donation from Colin Duncan, a per Rev. R. Marshall, per 
D. A. Sayre, - - - - - $3 33 

Browsnville Congregation, donation rom Mrs. M: Ke e, by A. 0. Teens, per 
S. Thompson, Treasurer, - - - 1 25 
Bethel Congregation, Aux. Soc. Jn. M’Cown, for ensuing year, per S. Thompson, Tr. 50 
Charleston, Saraloga co. N Y. donation from tH. B. - - - - - 50 
Coles co. Ill. donation trom a friend to Missions, per Rev. Isaac Bennett, - 5 00 
Elizabeth and Berea Churches, Ja coll’n at Communion season, per Rev. S.Scovel, 12 50 
Elizabeth Tuwn, do. do. do. 6 00 
Ebenezer Congre’n. per S. Thompson, Trea. - - : - - 9 00 
Erie Congre’n. Pa. from treasurer, by Rev. J. Eaton, per S. Thompson, Trea. 16 00 
East Hopewell, O. Aux. Soc. by Rev. {. Barr, per John Cunningham, Trea, 1 25 
Flemingsburg Ky. donation from Capt. R. Andrews, per Rev, A. Hamilton, 1 00 
Fayetteville, N. C. from the Presbytery of Fayetteville, per D. M‘Diarmed, Tr. 251 48 
Greenville, N. J. from Gabriel Green, per Rev. Dr. Green, - - - - S 00 


Greensborough, Guilford co. N. C. Alamance church aux. soc. per E.W. Caruthers, 4 00 
Greensburgh aux. soc. per J. Brady, Esq. and A. O. Patterson, perS. T. Tr. 16 10 
Henderson, Ky. aux. soc. by J. Baldwin, per Rev. A. Hamilton, - ° ° 11 50 
Hanover, Morris co. N. J. Female Cent Society, per Dr. Green, . : - 1200 


Lawrenceburg, Ind. collection at communion season, per stev. S. Scovel, - 4 00 

Longsrun, O Presbyterian Congregation, per C. Vallandingham, Trea. - - 17 50 

Lexington Presby’ery, Va. per J. Cowan, Trea. - ° ° - - 50 00 
Laurel Hill Congre’n, four members aux. soc. for ensuing year, Rev. J Guthrie, 

per A. 0. Patterson, and 8. Thompson, Trea. - 500 

do David M. Sharard, do - 2 00 

do Alex. Moreland, do - 100 

do Jas. Curry, do 50 


Louisville, Ky. from the Young Men’s Mission’y Soc. per Rev. J. F. Price, - 50 00 
Mulberry, Ky. aux. soc. by J. Venable, per A. Hamilton, - : - - 500 


Mount Heron, do Rev. J. Jones, do - - - - - 5 00 
Middle Octorara, Pa. aux. soc. per Dr. Ely, - = - oe: Se 
donation from Mr. John Brower, per do. 2 00 
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Mount Pleasant C ongre ’n, West Moreland co. Pa., Dr. J. Gladen, a member of 
the aux. soc. by A. O. Patterson, per S. Thompson, Trea. 1 00 
Meadville, Pa, collected at monthly concert in Presby’n church, by Rev. W. 
Bushnell, per S. Thompson, Treas. . - a a 2 
Mary Ann, QO. aux. soc. by Rev. Jas. Cunningham, per J. Cunningham, Trea. 17 
New Lisbon, 0. Presby’n Congre’n per C. Vallandingham, Treas. - - 5 
New Lexington, O. Collections per Rey. S. J. Miller. ° ° ° . - 4 
New Castle, Pa. Slippery Rock aux. soc. per R. Semple, ° - - - 91 
Pittsburg, Pa. donation from Miss Nancy Knox, in place of this sum subscribed 
to Am. 8.S. U. per hands of Rev. J. Patterson, per S. T. Tr. 25 
sundry collections i in synod, per 13 
Penna. Run Congre’n. Ky. from Mr. Lynn, os ‘8G We we oe 2 
do Mr. J. Ry ‘eo - - - - - : 3 
Pleasunt Valley O. Presby’n congre’n per C. Vallandingham, Trea, - - - 1 
Pearl St. Church, N. Y, collected from a female prayer soc. per Rev. B. H. Rice, 7 
Philadelphia, Pa. annual subscribers of 2nd Presby’ nch. per R. H. Smith, - 2 
collection in do do per A. Henry, Esq. 38 
donation from Robert Wallace, Esq. —- - - 10 
from George Ralston, Esq. his subscription fer 1851, 100 
Rochester, N. Y. 1st Presby’n Ch. 50 cent subscriptions, per L. A. Ward, 1 
Richmond Congre’n. Steuben. Presbytery, from Wm. Wagoner, a member of the 
aux. soc. for ensuing year, by A. O. Patterson, per 
Samuel Thomson, Treasurer. - - - - - il 
Salem Congre’n. Pa. aux. soc. per do do - - - © 2 
Missionary box of Mrs. Thos, Davis, per S, T. Trea. 6 
Salem, N. J. aux. soc. per Rev. Mr. Parker, - —— - - - - 4 
Tent Congre’n. dona. from M. K. Duncan, by A. O. Patterson, per S. T. Trea. 
Two Ridges, O. Mrs. Alvaius, a member of aux. soc. for ensuing year, per do 
Unity Congre’n. Red Stone Presbytery, per Rev. R. Henry, and A. O. Patterson, 
per Samuel Thompson Treasurer, 
four members for ensuing year, per do do 
Union Town, Pa. donation from N. Ewing, Esq. per do do ° 
Wheatland, Monroe co. N. Y. monthly concert collected by J. Lewis, Esq. per 
L. A. Ward, - 
do by J. S. Stone, per do - - 
do by do perco - 
50 cent sub’s do do - - 
Female Miss’y Soc. by do - - 
West Cartisle, O. aux. soc. by Rev. J. Cunningham, per J. Cunningham, Trea. 1 
Warren Congre’n Pa. sux. soc. by Rev. M. Hughes, per S. Thompson, Trea. 
Zanesville, QO. donation from N. C. Findlay, towards supporting a missionary in 
the Valley of the Mississippi, per Rev. J. Culbertson, = - - 5 
received of Rev. E. Macurdy, on account of the lands of the West- 
ern Missionary Society, per Samuel Thompson, Treasurer, 
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Upper Buffalo, Pa. aux. soc. per Rev. W. C. Anderson,* - +s 
Claysville, Pa. do do 

Cross Creek, Pa. do do ° 
Forks of Wheeling, Va. do do 

Mount Prospect, Pa. do do 

Upper Ten Mile, Pa. do do 

Thiee Springs, Va. do do 

Lower Ten Mile Pa. do do 

Three Ridges, Pa. do do 

Lower Buffulo and West Liberty, do 

Cross Roads, Pa. do do 
Washington, Pa, do do 
Buffalo, Pa. donation from Rev. W. C. Asiiavesin 
Missionary Reporter, from sundry subscribers, —- 


Soromow Aten, Treasurer, 


No. 34, South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


* The following sums of money were received during the month of May last, by the 
Rev. W. C. Axprrson, but have not been acknowledged until now: 





